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HE official returns of the last 
census, 1851, and the Registrar- 
General’s reports of “ Births, 
deaths, and marriages,” afford 
materials for inferences calcu- 








lated to affect materially our future progress 
and welfare. The future is foreshadowed by 
the past; and we may safely act in many cir- 
cumstances, from a consideration of what has 
gone before, as if we knew, under Providence, 


what would occur hereafter. Events which 
qe deem accidental and irregular, viewing only 
part of their cycle, are seen to be orderly and 
consequent, when we see their whole course. 
The facts collected throw much light on the 
circumstances affecting the prosperity and 
health of the people, and suggest the means of 
lessening sickness, lengthening life, and guard- 
ing against the evil effects of death, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, on those who are left 
behind. Two statistical charts, one for London, 
the other for England and Wales,* have re- 
cently been compiled by Mr. C. Cooke from 
the returns we have mentioned, and other 
authorities. These give in a readable form 
much information, which, in the barrenness of 
figures alone, would be passed by; and they place 
forcibly before the inhabitants of this metro- 
polis many startling facts little thought of. 
Few, for example, know that in every seven 
minutes of the day a child is born in London, 
and that in every nine minutes one of 
its inhabitants dies’ The population of 
London is, roundly, 2,362,000. If the aver- 
ages of the past fifty years continue, in thirty- 
one years from this time as many persons as 
now compose its population will have died in 
it, and yet in about thirty-nine years from this | 
time, if the present rate of progress continue, 
the metropolis will contain twice as many 
persons as it does now. The whole popula- 





tion of Liverpool in 1851 numbered 255,000 ; 
While the increase of inhabitants in the metro- 


required to keep pace with the geometrical 
progress of the living. “To a casual ob- 
server,” says the author of the charts to which 
we have referred, “comparatively few houses 
seem unoccupied in London. The census 
returns give 5 in every 100, not including 
those building. The additional houses re- 
quired for habitation in the year 1852 will 


A walk through the older districts of Lon- 
don shows a large number of houses uninha- 
bited, even in streets where but a few years 
ago it would have been scarcely possible to 
obtain a house on any terms. The unavoid- 
able inference is, knowing the number of 
houses built and the increase of the popula- 
tion, that the inhabitants are worse lodged 





number about 6,151; in the following year, | 
6,268 ; and so on increasing. But although | 
the inhabitants of this vast city have increased 
in 10 years 21 per cent. the inhabited houses 
indicate an increase only of 17 per cent.; which 
proves that the masses are either more densely | 
packed together than 10 years ago, or that the| 
houses recently constructed are more commo- 


than they were,—the houses more crowded. 

Amongst the results of the last census are 
some important tables showing the houses 
and population of districts in 1851, as con- 
trasted with those in 1841. We give the com- 
mencement of the first table, which relates to 
the London division, and leave our readers to 
draw their own inferences :— 





dious and of larger dimensions.” 




















| Population, | Population, 
Houses, 1841. | Houses, 1851. 1841. | 1851, 
| Inha. |Uninha|Buildg.. Inha. |Uninhs Buildg. Persons. Persons. 
Mippiesex (part of) } | | 
eee A OPE CPECETEE 10,962' 485 | 656 17,292/1,111 | 740 74,898 | 119,990 
ER ee ee 5,648} 178 | 100) 7,629) 261} 110 40,243 | 56,543 
St. George, Hanover-square.. 7,630) 339 186 | 8,795) 452 163 66,657 | 73,207 
Westminster................| 6,439) 208 52 6,647; 276 55 56,802 | 65,609 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields...... | 2,439, 7 4 | 2,323! 145 ll 25,132 | 24,557 
St. James, Westminster... ... 3,590 118 5 | 3,460) 299 6 37,457 | 36,426 
pO eee 14,169 583 193 15,955) 658 56 | 138,383 157,679 
a Eee rer rere 1411; 72 6; 1,719 77 28 10,109 | ll, 
CN! cece iacaesnnay a4 14,766; 579 | 313 18,731) 826 268 129,969 167,198 
Islington....... | 8,508, 293} 314 |13,558} 653] 539] 55,779 | 95,154 
Cs usck vcacenscacael 7,192; 318] 188 | 9,861) 505 193 42,328 | 58,424 
3 ee 4,959 186| 29) 4,778 331 21 54,378 54,062 
SEY oouis caso aedcnvadwacel 4,327; 537 | 8 | 3,938; 252 4 43,667 | 44,446 
Holborn P 4,603, 390; 16 4,517; 193 15 44,532 | 46,571 
Clerkenwell .......... 6,946 209 | 79) 7,259) 296 19 56,799 64,705 
St. Luke ............++-++-| 6,385) 243 | 24) 6,421) 246 20 49,908 | 54,058 
East London..........202++. 4,796, 236) 7) 4,785) 202 8} 39,718 | 44,407 
fg ee 3,010 337 | 12) 2.745} 180 4 29,188 829 
WN CR os os os sn Re eeee oe 7,921; 573 | 82) 7,329)1,127 17 56,009 55,908 
GN a ities us cadaus ve 12,642) 456 | 199 |15,433 692 151 83,564 109,209 
Bethnal-green ........--.+4. 111,782) 396 | 180 (13,370) 387 124 74,206 90,170 
Whitechapel ... «oo: cccctees ce | 8,834, 495 | 44] 8,832 321 21 71,879 79,756 
St. George-in-the-East ......! 5,985, 243 | 24 | 6,151 178 23 41,416 48,375 
WNT 5. idan dev anaes oat 14.364, 557 | 128 16,346 863} 222] 90,831 110,669 
ON ev aios Svindesnechac es | 5,066, 161 | 121 | 6,882) 336) 122 31,171 45,157 
Surrey (part of) } 
St. Saviour, Southwark ......| 4,659 182; 29 | 4,613) 243 12 33,027 35,729 
St. Olave, Southwark........} 2,523) 91) 25) 2,365 75 1 19,869 19,367 
ee es Pere 5,674 263 33 | 7,095, 390 $l 35,002 48,128 
St. Gecege, Soutionk ...... 6.663, 357) 38, 7,005! 427 | 100} 46,718 51,825 
PROWIERS cov va veccrctusees 9,370 257 | 92 10,468 575 | 273 54,693 64,805 
eS a ee 17,791 544 | 351 |20,520'1,094 | 214 116,072 139,240 
Wandsworth................ 6,459 271; 89 | 8,290) 598 | 287 39,918 50,770 
Camberwell ..............:: 6,843 278 | 119 9,417) 917 | 237 39,931 54,668 
PARI 2. c wad oodncace se 2,420 112] 16, 2,834 196 67 13,940 17,778 
EN art 0 | 
ay Lard v) reacedanenea oe 11,995| 497 | 186 14,423)1,075 | 340) 81,125 99,404 
Lewisham ..................| 3,966 190 pl 5,936 a 265 | 23,051 34,831 
| i | t 


























In Birmingham there were 27,272 inhabited 
houses in 1841, 2,958 uninhabited, and 226 


and mortality is attributable to defective water- 
supply and drainage; to the burial of the dead 
amidst the living ; to the pollution of the air with 


polis between 1841 and 1851 was 413,000, | building ; and 1851, 34,076 inhabited, 1,663 smoke, and of the earth with stagnant filth, super- 


It is truly marvellous! Where it will stop, 
and how food and shelter are provided for, 
these masses, are subjects for speculation. 

The fact that one in every three persons who 
die in England falls by consumption—that insi- | 
dious andinvincible scourge of this country—is | 
very striking, especially when we remember the 
influence which the nature of the air we 
breathe must have in producing it, and the, 
extent to which sanitary improvements might | 
affect it. Statistical returns prove beyond a| 
doubt or question, that those who dwell in | 
Confined, unventilated, badly-drained, and 
Over-crowded habitations, live a much shorter 
time than those who are more favourably 
situated in this respect. 

When persons observe the large number of 
houses building on all sides of London, the 
question is often asked, wher» are the tenants 
tobe found? In truth, however, the number 
4 houses building. scarcely keeps pace with 
” Present increase of the population, and in 
- peers hence more than double the number 
— Uses existing in 1851 (307,722) would be 
















1851, 36,562 inhabited, 1,192 uninhabited, and | 
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uninhabited, and 436 building. 
In Liverpool, 1841, 32,079 inhabited, 971 
uninhabited, and 469 building; and in 1851, 
35,360 inhabited, 3,275! uninhabited, and 90 | 
building. 
In Manchester, 1841, 32,314 inhabited, | 


2,745 uninhabited, and 172 building; and in| 


| 


167 building. 

Unfortunately, although we keep adding up| 
facts, and make clearer and clearer still the 
existence of tremendous evils in a sanitary 
point of view, little or no advantage follows: 
the disease is admitted, and yet remedies are 
not applied. 

On Wednesday, the 2st, a deputation of 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Association, headed 
by the Bishop of London, bad an interview 
with the Earl of Derby, as first Lord of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and presented a memorial 
showing, amongst other things,— 


‘That the death-rate of London (25 per 1,000 
per annum) is double the attainable minimum of 
mortality, as established by the reports of the 
Registrar-General and of the city medical officer. 

That a large proportion of this excessive disease 





ficial and subterranean ; to the practice of slaugh- 
tering and other noisome trades, in the heart of a 
dense population ; and to the undue crowding of 
the poor in badly-constructed and ill-ventilated 
houses. 

That the continuance of this preventible mor- 
tality and disease, and of the vice, pauperism, and 
misery, which it indirectly occasions, constitutes a 
heavy burden on those resources, personal and 
pecuniary, which collectively make up the strength 
of the nation. 

That measures for remedying these sanitary evils, 
and putting an end to these preventible sufferings, 
by purifying and keeping pure the air, the earth, 
and the water of London, have been for many years 
in preparation by Royal Commissions, by Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and Government Boards; 
that those measures are now ripe for execution, and 
ought not to be any longer delayed.’’ 


The memorial then urged the Government 
to adopt the aforesaid measures, and to make 
them the basis of improved sanitary legisla- 
tion, having for its object to bring about the 
accomplishment of the following, amongst 
other results :— 

To bring the Extramural Interments Act into 
operation. 

To bring down pure sand-spring water from barren 
uplands in the vicinity of London, instead of pump- 
ing up impure valley-drain river-water from the 
Thames, the Lea, and the Ravensbourne ; and to 
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; ’ 
without 


distribute the water at constant pressure, 
stint, to thetop ofevery house. ; 

To provide a tubular back-drain, with suitable 
soil-pan and sink, to every house now lacking such 


convenience. ot é; 
To alter the existing drains 0 
sewers of rapid flow, so that t 


idly conveyed out of London. 
rod ; id soil of the low-lying London 


To dry the humic ond 
districts by a system of permeable drains similar | 
to those employed in agriculture. 
To consolidate the administration of water-supply, 
sewerage, house-drainage, and surface-cleansing, 80 | 


as to bring about an improvement of the service, 


coupled with large economy. 
To enforce and extend the laws against the pollu- 


tion of the air by smoke. 

To amend the Buildings Act, so as to insure that 
all dwellings hereafter constructed in London shall 
be suitable for healthy habitation. 

Some strong statements, especially with 
respect to the burial question, were made by 
members of the deputation, and the Prime 
Minister in his reply, which he gave at con- 
siderable length, admitted the enormous im- 
portance of the various subjects commented 
on, and promised that immediate attention 
should be given to the preparation of some 
measure tending to prevent the interment of 
the dead in the midst of the living. What it | 
is to be, or, indeed, if it is to be at all, is, 
nevertheless, still doubtful. It seems to us 
perfectly absurd, that earnest men should 
waste their time as deputations to point out 
again and again the same thing, and to obtain 
again and again the same acknowledgment of 
the truth of their statements, and the same 
promise to give the subject attention, which is 
forgotten, it would seem, as soon as the depu- 
tation has left. 


f deposit to tubular 
he sewage may be 





‘one ingredient of beauty, is the difference or 


‘what chiefly contributes to charm the traveller | and arrangement of the plan, for almost eye 
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| anmeaning $xterior pomp, which beli 


Ruskin can‘look on such an object as the pedi- lies, or ig 


| mentof the Parthenon, with its sculptural glories, belied by, the interior distribution, is not 0 


and see no beauty in it, as he asserts, it is diffi- | not beautifal in art, but is a positive deform; 
cult to conceive. The basis of variety, which is | for real interior grace and genuine irae ; 
beauty, like the soul and the body, must ¢ ver 
variation in elevation; and here, in the pedi- in perfect harmony with, and illustrate . 
ment, is a most harmonious one. What made | other. » Cac 


‘our ancient streets so picturesque, and the) In placing the pediment, we should be 


houses so expressive of their domestic use,— guided by the general form of the buildin 
in the old avenues of continental cities, and is| building will, if rationally treated, have y 
the chief ingredient of their picturesqueness — pediment. Now, I would have the pedimen: 
the main source of their effect,—is the gables, | terminating the end of an oblong building 9 
which we omit. With our better and larger | gallery, as in the Hall of Worthies, at Munich, 
slates and other modern appliances, their) which has the advancing wings so finished, 
ancient steepness is no longer necessary ; but | not because that position is conformable 
the using them just as they are required by the best ancient examples, as would, I fear, be 
our necessities or comforts would greatly re- the motive of some, but because it is ‘the 
lieve our architecture, and secure a good sky-/ natural and proper place for it,—the place 
line, to which nothing more effectively contri- where alone it can have any meaning. Ip the 
butes thantheextensiveemploymentof the pedi- | British Museum, as in too many other jn. 
ment. The want of gables to our houses is the portant edifices, it has been misapplied ; for 
chief cause of ourmonotony,andtheemployment | while it is omitted on the ends, where it would 
of them on two sides of a square villa is not | have structural significance ‘and justification 
only far better in giving variety and pyramidal it is introduced in the centre, where it is little 
composition, than four straight cornices, with | better than a mask. 

hipped and similar sides to the roof, but it, I consider a pediment little better than 
would give more headway and useful space mask when it surmounts a portico of but one 
within the house. The pediment is the natural intercolumniation in projection and five or 
brow of the portico or facade, and gives a noble | seven in breadth, because the portico it crowns 
and intellectual look to the composition it affording no shelter either from rain or sun, is 
crowns. It is the most suitable part for indi-| of no use. Besides, it is misplaced : it has no 
cating, by the character of its ornamentation— | business over the long side of a portico any 
the grandeur or the grace of its treatment—the | more than over the longer side of a building, 
destination of an edifice. Like the human | at least over one so disproportioned to the 


‘brow, it should be expressive, and indicate by | width. There is a reason for this position in 


its decoration something of the nature of the| small window or door pediments, but these 
enshrined. The ancients are supposed to have | porticoes should more properly have half pedi. 


placed the eagle (the bird of Jove) on the apex | ments at each end. 


of the temples of Jupiter, and with us there is} Such half pediments terminating in front 
no place so fitted for the chief object of deco- | the leaning roofs of the side aisles in a Classic 





‘ration as the pediment: both its interior and | or Italian church, as in that of La Villette, a 


exterior, i. e, its tympanum and its centre and Paris, and some other edifices, is not a mis- 


‘extreme points without, present a most legiti- | application of the pediment; but to cut ups 


‘mate field for its display. If you possess but | straight facade mto several parts by slight 


ON THE FORM, TREATMENT, AND 
APPLICATION OF THE PEDIMENT. 
THE pediment is too often, I suspect, con- 

ceived of as a thing quite different in species 

to the primitive gable of the cottage or barn: 
in reality it is only the latter under artistic and 
refined treatment,—an architectural gable. Its 
first appearance was in Greek architecture, for 
there can scarcely be said to be a feature ana- 
logous to it in the Egyptian, Arabian, or other 

Oriental styles. It is in the north a natural 

and indispensable feature. Whether its ele- 

ments were suggested by the roof of carpen- 
try, and the whole a representative of its end 
or profile, is of little consequence. To me it 
appears quite independent of a timber 
prototype. It is the offspring of neces- 
sity, th¢ natural termination of a roof, the 
inclination of which is made in reference 
to weather, and should be an index to the 
climate under which it is erected; and the 
aspiring, traceried, and crocketed gables, and 
gabled canopies,—those picturesque and often 
fantastic shapes that crown the ecclesiastical 
piles of the middlé ages, must be considered 
as no less the result of the primitive barn-end 
than of the Greek Etos,—may be looked upon 
not only as the antique pediment freed from 
the laws of horizontal composition, and soaring 
under the inspiration of a new spirit, but as | 
the primitive gable elevated by the influence of | 
climatal requirements, infused with the soul of | 
beauty, and translated from the lowly vale of | 
= exigency to the Olympian realm of | 
art. | 

It is the esthetic importance of the pediment 
or pointed gable that secured it so extensive | 
an employment in Gothic architecture: nor is 
its zesthetic value less high in the classic, where 
it originated, than in the Gothic. Its use in 
composition is apparent when we consider how 
ennobling to a fagade is the slightest elevation | 
in the centre of the blocking course, or other 
crowning member, the remembrance of which 
generally inclines us to a pyramidal arranze- 
ment in any decoration placed over a flat 
cornice of a door or window. It appears to be | 
an almost essential element of the picturesque. | 

We can scarcely imagine a domestic building 

correct in expression without it. How Mr. 





,any feature arose. There are architectural 


features wantonly and unmeaningly em- age. aad nature, nor find justi 


' breaks of a few inches, and crown each 


one detached figure with which to decorate and | 


give animation to the building, or can afford | alternate one with a pediment merely to break 


but a single subject in bas-relief, the pediment the sky line, is using a great structural feature 
presents its summit or its tympanum as the | for mere decoration, and giving it employment 
most proper and dignified position for its re- | beneath its dignity. 

ception, where it will be the more beautiful if; The practice of placing small pediments sup- 
really an artistic work and in unison with the | ported on trusses over doors and windows, has 
architecture, from beaming forth amid sur- | been much criticised ; but as it holds out the 
rounding barrenness of decoration,— ‘advantage of throwing the water sideways in- 
,, Stead of in front, and thus rendering greater 
2 ; | protection to the window or door beneath, it 
The first thing to be considered in reference |is, I think, admissible, though they a 
to the pediment is, where it is to be placed.| well as straight cornices might, doubtless, be 
In architectural and art glossaries the pedi-| rendered more useful than they are, and, con- 
ment is defined as an ornament placed over | sequently, less objectionable, by greater pro- 


‘* Fair as a star when only one is shining in the sky. 


doors, gates, windows, altars, niches, &c. but | jection, which could be given generally without 


this, like too many other popular explanations, | violation of zsthetic law. 

is a superficial and false one; for the pediment; Placed, however, over a pseudo-portico of 
in reality should never be placed merely as an attached columns, with no projection and 
ornament anywhere: it should be placed, and | sheltering nothing, as in the front of St. Peter's 
placed only, where it will be an essential part at Rome, where it moreover mutilates the attic 
of the structure, or justified more or less by | order above, and is without adequate decor 
utility. In short, it is only proper where it is tion, is a corrupt practice. It is indefensible; 
the termination of a roof. We should ever for the columns and entablature it covers a 
bear in mind the original purpose out of which | so, the whole being a senseless mask. 
Pediments, and indeed cornices, over doors 
members that are purely esthetic, and esthetic | or windows under shelter of a portico, or it 





reasons are a sufficient vindication of their use; interiors, though often seen, are in reality 4 


but there are others that should never be monstrosity. ough using the pediment 
used but where their introduction will re- chiefly for the purpose of decoration, we should 
ceive the sanction of utility. Such is the | refer to its natural types, and be guided by its 
pediment, which is not a decorative feature, | structural theory. If we did this, not only 
but a decorated utility—a piece of adorned | would the practice I have just referred to be 
structure ; and no apology on the ground of | avoided, but many others also —many of those 


| beauty is sufficient for a useless pediment, | practices for which, though introduced by 


which, with idle columns or other leading | great masters, we can see no type in the 
ification in reason. 
ployed, must ever be a blot on the design,—a | We should then also eschew the placing 
sin not against purity of style merely, but | pediments within pediments, where artistically 
against natural propriety and architectural | they destroy each other ; or bending them toa 
truth. It would surely be ridiculous if, when | cylindrical plan, and turning them round 4 
raising the great stones in the erection of a| corner, as many Italians bave done, with other 
portico in front of a building, when asked | practices that structurally could scarce 
what was the object aimed at, the architect | perpetrated. , 
could only reply that it was to throwashadow,| I should not consider it worth while 
or series of shadows, on some wall. To add | notice these corruptions of Italian design, 
irrelevant features to an edifice shows a want | troduced, as most of them were, by the painter 
of faith in the power of the art as a creator of | architects to produce painterlike effects, bat 
beauty, or in the beauty of truth, which is|for the of our architects to T 
itself a higher beauty ; and scenic magnificence, | produce them, forgetting, like their origiaal 
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rs, the true nature of architecture, 
pe d ps ror it differs from painting: the 
cant is addressed to the reason more than to 
a eye, and though a knowledge of what 
contributes to effect in painting is of incalculable 

e to the architect, he should be careful above 
al things not to abuse it when acquired. 

The laws of composition require that pedi- 
ments on a large scale should be at the sum- 
mit of a building ; also that different tiers of 
small window pediments should be of different 
forms and proportions, the circular above the 
rectilinear, the more pointed or steepest above 
the flatter ones : this likewise secures variety, 
and is a better method of securing it than 
having them varying on the horizontal line, as 
at the Banqueting House, Whitehall, 

As to pediment forms, the only variety intro- 
duced upon the original is the circular or seg- 
mental, which, on a small or a medium scale, 
isa very beautiful one. This form does not 
admit of actroteria, as no exterior ornament 
will unite with its circular cornice,—it, like 
the dome, having no apex. Nor does it need 
extraneous decoration, which could only dis- 
turb the eye a8 it ranged over its orbed 

mmit. 

"Fee the pitch or inclination of the pediment 
there are esthetic laws, which govern it accord- 
ing to the order it crowns, the extent of its 
base, and the contemplated expression ; and 
proportions are given by Vitruvius, Scamozzi, 
and Serlio; but as the pediment, when em- 
ployed with sincerity, is always the end of a 
real roof small or large, extended or fragmen- 
tary, for protection more or less important 
from weather, these laws must give way, or at 
least be influenced and modified by exigencies 
of climate and material of covering. The 
pediment in England should, I think, invaria- 
bly be loftier than it was in Greece; for 
though on a small scale and where lead is 


used as a covering, wsthetic laws may have | 


more sway or be the sole guide, yet for the 
sake of general harmony considerations of 
climate should have influence in all. 

The omission by the Greeks in their pedi- 
ments of the crowning member of the base 
cornice is deserving of notice: there is less 
need of it for protection, and besides the pro- 
duction of greater variety and subordination 
among the parts of the pediment by its 
absence, a more artistic and harmonious junc- 
tion is effected between the horizontal and 
inclined cornices. The exquisite feeling with 
which the Greek pediment is formed will 
cause it ever to be looked upon as not the 
least of the triumphs of his genius. Neither 
Gothic nor Roman architect carried his feeling 
for 4 beautiful into the minutie as did the 

reek. 

The omission, wholly or in part, of the hori- 
zontal cornice, which a reference to the theory 
of the pediment must show to be a non- 
essential feature, is allowable in domestic 
buildings where required by a special purpose, 


but the absurdity of cutting the raking ones | 


18 apparent immediately on consideration of 
their structural office. It is a gross abuse, 
however the pediment may be applied; for, 
though placed over attached columns of a door- 
way, and therefore affording no shelter, or not 
80 palpably a roof, the pediment may yet have 
the appearance of being useful to enclose 
something,—a shield of arms, for instance ; but, 
when the raking cornice is discontinued, even 
this idea is destroyed, and the thing is utterly 
meaningless. Besides, it is wrong westhetically : 
it bears the appearance of mutilation, which 
the seroll or other ornamental termination 
Seems a vain attempt to heal. 
itruvius says that the ancients did not allow 
of modillions at allin'the pediment, an assertion 
that Seems to favour the wood-cabin hypothesis 
of the origin of orders ; but there is a sufficient 
esthetic reason for their use, as well as for 
ales when the tympanum is not occupied 
y sculpture, viz. their breaking or giving a 
ried line to the shadow on the tympanum. 
on ides, they yield at least the appearance of 
ae to the superior and more projecting 
mers of the cornice. Modillion shadows, 
i are not only needless when the pedi- 
nt is filled with sculpture, but, by causing 
confusion of shadows, they would be in- 


| jurious to the general effect of the composi- | window is needed, an aperture for air to the 
tion. In St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, they | roof might receive form and decoration con- 
have on this account been very properly! sistent with the place it occupied. 
lomitted by Mr. Elmes, who had always, I. Inthe higher class of doméstic buildings, 
understand, an eye to sculptural embellish- | for a shield of arms, with its figure or animal 
/ment: besides, irrespective of the shadows supporters, and other decorative accompani- 
| they cast, the part of the architecture imme- ments, there could be no fitter place than the 
| diately contiguous to a grand sculptural sub- | tympanum of the pediment, while for the latter 
‘ject should be ee in itself, so as not to dis- | there could not be a more appropriate decora- 
turb the eye. Painters like a plain flat surface tion than such a subject, provided it be on a 
next to their pictures, however rich the frames scale sufficiently large, it ing no ornament 
may otherwise be. Whether when used the when a mere spot in the centre. It was a most 
modillions stand exactly over those of the important decoration with the Renaissance 
entablature cannot, I think, be of much con- architect, and the panels of the later Gothic 
sequence, as the eye could scarcely detect a might be considered as so many frames, nay 
deviation. Their sides should invariably pre- the entire building frequently a shrine, for the 
serve a perpendicular position. hieroglyphics of heraldry. After a historical 
As to the decoration of the pediment, its su'sject it is really the most effective and im- 
tympanum appears formed for its reception, portant decoration that could be employed in 
‘and, in truth, it is the most natural place, and domestic structures. For some commercial 
that first calls for it; interior decoration being or other kinds of edifices, a clock of a single 
more necessary and important than exterior,—a sober tint, as grey or stone colour, or exe- 
maxim that applies to other departments of cuted in white marble, with figure embellish- 
architecture, but too often violated in all. Acro-| mente, as Time, the Hours, or the like, would 
teral figures, should not be applied until the not be inappropriate or inelegant. In some 
tympanum has received its share of attention, a semicircular niche, containing a bust or 
,and should economy dictate that but one be small group might be introduced. 
decorated, the latter should have the preference.| So important a feature, however, is the pedi- 
The chief defect of many important buildings ment, so much decorative detail is employed 
consists in this, that whilst considerable deco- in its formation, that in great buildings, and 
| ration has been spent elsewhere, the great cen- over a purely Classic portico, the highest class 
tral pediment, which has the first and greatest of embellishment is, I consider, called for. I 
claim, is left plain. The principle I contend believe no ornament, save the human figure, 
for has been very properly allowed to govern no decoration but a subject in relief, possesses 
‘in the application of sculpture to St. George’s sufficient dignity to be the ornament of the 
Hall, though another important principle has pediment: no arrangement or combination 
been neglected : the subject of the sculpture of wreaths or festoons, or harmony of geo- 
has no relation to either law or music, the metrical forms, is worthy to fill such a place. 
purposes to which the building is destined,—a The frieze may be worthily ornamented with 
fault that arose, however, from no mistake of foliage, or with a'stract lines of beauty; but 
‘the designer as it was originally intended for such decoration looks weak and tame in the 
‘another building. pediment of the grand style of architecture. 
If the thing supported is more honourable Such, doubtless, was the feeling of the 
than the support, the entaulature should be Greeks, whose successful practice of the 
'made to exceed in decoration the column; the highest sculptural enbellishment has perhaps 
|archivolt should be more e'‘aborate than the never since been equalled, though it cannot be 
' pier ; and the pediment than either; and to denied that medieval and other architects, of 
| place a vacant pediment above fluted Corin- widely distant periods, were remarkably 
'thian columns, is to invert the natural order of eminent in the harmonious uniting of sculp- 
‘things. But the deficiency manifests itself to ture and architecture: such is the exquisite 
‘the eye ere the mind has time to reason on the union of the two art elements in several of the 
subject; and the surrounding cornices, com- Gothic edifices of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
plete, perhaps, in modillion or denti] decora- centuries, that it is impossible, in viewing 
‘tion, and enriched mouldings, must (except in them, to entertain the idea of more than one 
the smallest examples, as windows or niches designer ; and even in Eyypt the Colossi and 
appear as the border of an empty panel, a rich Sphinxes are not isolated monuments, but 
frame without a picture, or despoiled of one. essentially architectural elements of expression 
There is, moreover, no place more suscepti»le and power.* S. H. 
of effective decoration, where it would contri- : 
bute more to the expression of the building, _SwinG Bripce on Sovrn-Eastern 
or ordonnance it crowns, or for which we have Raitway.—At the Institution of Civil En- 
grander precedents: the pediment is not less gineers, Mr. C. May read a paper, lately, on the 
“susceptible of decoration than the Gothic or “ Swing Bridge over the River Rother, at Rye, 
Tudor gable; but what would Gothic archi- on the line of the Ashford and Hastings 
tecture be without its pierced and traceried Branch of the South-Eastern Railway.” This 
' gables and ogee canopies ? ' bridge was constructed by Messrs. Ransomes 
| A great paucity of decorative invention has and May, of Ipswich, from designs by Mr. 
been shown, I consider, in reference to the P. W. Barlow. The girders are 112 feet long, 
| pediment interior in modern times, though in 3 feet 6 inches deep in the centre, and 2 feet 
‘reality there is, perhaps, no feature more sus- 6 inches at the a made up in four lengths, 
ceptible of embellishment. Certainly it is not one joint being in the centre, immediately over 
‘less so than the Gothic gable, which, with its the support, and the others between the centre 
beautiful niche, or highly decorated rose win- and the ends. They are secured together at 
| dow, must remind us that we have not drawn their ends by cross girders; the underside 
with sufficient freedom or boldness on the planed and inclined, so as to be slightly lifted, 
' resources of geometrical form in the embellish- when swung home to their places, on girders 
‘ment of the Classic pediment. Any square secured phen bape = Provision is made 
opening or cutting in a gable is a mutilation, 09 the un = € 0 re agree girders, at three 
but the circle inserted in the triangle has a places on each side of the centre of the bridge, 
; : in the low for receiving the tie-bars, which all tend to 
harmonious and magical effect, and in t ver the middle. Each ti i 
‘triangle of the pediment would have the ad- one point over the middie. ch tie-bar is 
‘ iangle of 4 inches by 1 inch in section, and adjustable 
vantage over one in the equilateral triang ca 4 st d left-hand 
‘the Gothic, in producing unequal spandrels. for pecagen sh the: ae her | left-handed screw, 
The circular and semicircular window, with the nut of one en aa e tie-bar, and the other 
radiating bars, would be a beautiful decoration reg two — o Se haan on 
lin pediments, as the marigold or Catherine- the side standards, or A-frames, which are 
—- oe All attest. connected together by a wrought-iron arch. 
wheel window of the Gothic gable will a - € the bridge is effected b 
In fact, geometrical divisions, on the general The turning of the bridge is effected by spur 
pees : gearing, worked from a platform, projectin 
bles, and analogous to -& g; ap proj g 
rinciple of the Gothic gables, : : 
\P P in the one style as in the from the face of each girder. Two men, it was 
hese For = ial cameo - domestic added, can with ease open the bridge in two 
be ‘idin athe can be no lack of pretext or minutes. The total weight of metal in the 
sages i id often dictate moving part, exclusive of the roadway, is said 
justification ; nay, utility wou aos Shout 190 toad 
it, necessity enforce it. Windows for an upper pr thane —_—— . 
apartment are often required, and where no, To be continued. 
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‘The image of the god was no mere copy from} Who the Pelasgi were,—whence they came, 
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LETTERS TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING 


A Wnpular Sketch of the Bistory of Architecture, 


THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED-* 
contests 


Hp Vear Sorillah : | are contiguous, and not admit smaller stones 
1 a t mence this my sixth |‘ fill up. Sir William Gell, who diligently 
ee eee Seer: investigated the subject, maintains that only 


communication to you in an old cathedral - 
town, and in face of one of the most exquisite | the first-described method should be called 


: “sie “at iy, Cyclopean—the second, Pelasgic ; and, more- 
Pod ean tips with light, pinnacle, and | Vet asserts, that this latter mode, although 
panelling si + yea Sas tine Gied eth | evidently the more artificial and scientific of 
rich shadow the holes and recesses cunningly | = two, was practised several — years 
formed to receive it: the whole surface is | eee ee ee i aL © Saye, 
full of life and motion; thought and intention | ‘4! ‘Be *elasgi built and walled Lycosura 

1800 years B.c.; that Argos was founded 


Fe earn avery corset and the | about 36 years earlier even, and was decidedly 


mind of the looker-on is filled and satisfied. | Pelasgian city ; and that Tiryns was fortified 


: *| by foreign artists from Lycia, called Cyclopes, 
Had our review reached the period of the pro | shone 400 snes takat. ’ 


duction of structures of this character, the | bp , . 
glorious object before me, blackened, and bat- | ye qa a by difficulties, 
tered, and decaying as it is, would prompt to | and must be left unsettled; but this will not 


a more forcible depiction of its principles, | wee ae One —— most ee 
peculiarities, and beauty, than I could other- |. ¢ “yCopean construction 1s the ‘uate of the 


wise produce. This, however, must be deferred : Lions, at Mycene. i : 
we are but on “the margin of the inky flood,” | The doorcase there is formed of two massive 
and must not over-sail our subject. Where | Upright blocks of stone, covered with another, 
were we? We have spoken of which is 15 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 6 feet 
7 inches high. Upon this stands a triangular 
stone, 12 feet long, 10 feet high, and 2 feet 
thick ; on the face of which two lions, with 
their fore-legs resting on a round pillar or 
Dark Ethiopia on her desert hills altar, are sculptured in low relief. The jambs 
Conceals ;”— (as the sides of a doorway are called) slope 
and have now to talk of Greece. “Greek | inward toward the top, coinciding with the 
art,” says Kugler, “sprang from Greek reli-| Egyptian mode. Mycenz is, unquestionably, 
gion. It was art which gave the gods form, | °f Most remote antiquity. 
character, and reality. The statue of Jupiter| The walls of Tiryns afford another instance 
Olympius brought the Father of the Gods|of this mode of construction; the date of 
himself before the eyes of men. He was/ their erection is uncertain, but must be very 
deemed unfortunate who died without behold- | early, as they are alluded to (in terms of com- 
ing that statue. Art, among the Greeks, was| mendation) by Homer. Gell says 1400 years 
an occupation of a priestly character: as it| B.c.: others, earlier. 
belonged to her to lift the veil of mystery; In later instances of Cyclopean work, it 
which concealed the gods, so was it also her| must be remarked, the stones are squared, 
office to exalt and consecrate the human forms | and are laid in courses of varying thickness, 
under which they could alone be represented. | but without mortar. 
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“The Eternal Pyramids, 

Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange, 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 

Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx, 





common and variable life; it was stamped | has been the subject of much celebrated con- 
with a supernatural grandeur, which raised the | troversy. Some have thought them Egyptians; 
mind to a higher world.” But her arts had | some Pheenicians; some that they were in- 
an infancy, and to this let us look, confining | digenous. It seems tolerably clear, that they | 
ourselves to architecture, were a hardy people, who migrated at a very | 
Amongst the earliest constructions of ma- | €4tly period from Asia Minor, and made them- 
sonry which remain to us, are those which | 8¢!ves masters of various countries. I have 
have been termed indifferently by writers, | little doubt they were identical with the Pha- 
Cyclopean and Pelasgic. The characteristics | "cians. The Etrusci were, perhaps, the same 
of this mode of construction are, that the| people. 
walls are formed in some cases of enormous| Some recent writers maintain that Ireland 
masses of irregularly-shaped stones, piled | V4 peopled by the same tribes, and support 
together without mortar, and having the in- | the opinion with strong arguments. Cecrops, 
terstices filled in with smaller stones; and in| Who founded Athens 1556 years B.c. was long 
others, that the stones are polygonal, with | Considered to have been the leader of a band 
their various angles carefully hewn, so as to of Egyptian emigrants. And although, more 
correspond, without mortar, with those which | Tecently, learned men have shown reasons 
why this may be untrue, I am content, on 








—_ 
Whether he was so or not, is not yer; 
portant for our purpose. There is abundan 
“sec Pe the on connection between 
pt and Greece, and of the obligati 
lator to the former. ee 
Ancient history is positively sy 
plicated web of contradictions’ and ery. 
to baffle all attempts at disentanglement No 
will this surprise any person who has end : 
voured to chronicle an event, however saliar 
The rapidity with which facts are forgotten 
or perverted, is so great, that we may be a 
prised rather that we have so much that jg 
apparently consistent and truth-like, if no, 
true, than that much is obscured by the accu. 
mulated mists in which Time makes a point of 
shrouding the past. 


In the Homeric times, which may be dated 
900 years. B.C, architecture would seem to have 
acquired some degree of excellence and jm. 
portance in Greece; even if we make due 
allowance for the glowing colours of the poet 
He calls it the gift of Minerva ;— J 


** For loved by Pallas, Pallas did impart 
To him the shipwright’s and the builder’s art.” 
Columns, metallic decorations, coloured cor. 
nices, and silver pillars, shine in his descrip. 
tions. The account of Priam’s palace gives 
an idea of accommodation and even magnifi- 

cence. He says, if we follow Pope,— 


** And now to Priam’s stately courts he came, 
Raised on arch’d columns of stupendous frame, 
On these a range of marble structure runs, 

The rich pavilions of his fifty sons, 

In fifty chambers lodged, and rooms of state 

Opposed to those, where Priam’s daughters sate, 

Twelve domes for them and their loved spouses 
shone ; 

Of equal beauty and of polished stone.” 


We must not attach to any of these words 
exactly the same ideas which they now raise; 
and the “domes” are more than doubtful. 
Paris built his own residence ;— 


‘* Himself the mansion raised from every part 
Assembling architects of matchless art :” 


and Homer describes it as a pompous strac- 
ture. 

With the roof sloping each way from the 
centre, to throw off the water, he was also 
acquainted ; for he compares Ajax and Ulysses, 
when wrestling, to the beams of such a con- 
struction. 


Amongst the earliest edifices in Greece, are 
those known as Treasuries, which are peculiat 
to that country. That of Atreus, at Mycenz, 
which still exists, is of a conical shape, about 
48 feet in diameter. It was lined inside with 
plates of brass, and covered outside with earth, 
so as to form a mound or tumulus, | will give 
you a sketch of it when we come to speak of the 
history of the arch. In the remotest ages, two 
brothers, Agamedes and Trophonius, are said 
to have been celebrated as designers of these 
structures. Pausanias says that when they 
built the Treasury of Hyrieus, they arranged 
one of the stones so that they could enter 
when they pleased, without discovery, to remove 
treasure. The respectable proprietor not being 
able to tell how his money went (a common 
complaint even in our days), set a trap and 
succeeded in catching one of these insinuating 
and designing architects, when, as the story 
runs, the other cut off his brother’s head, to 
prevent his own detection. For my own part, 
I cannot bring myself to believe anything 8 
bad of an architect. At all events, the story 8 
much older than the date this would give It. 
It is told in connection with one of the 
Egyptian kings, with the addition of circum: 
stances not fitted fora lady’s ears, which show 
that their ideas of female virtue were very 
different from what we entertain. I should 
mention, that some good archeologists think 
the structures I have spoken of were n0 

treasuries, but tombs. ‘ 

One of the earliest columnar structures 1 
Greece is the ruined temple at Corinth,—pe! 
haps the earliest. Colonel Leake supposes 
that it was erected about 800 years B.C. : 
is of the Doric order, of great solidity, a0 

has very short massive columns, little more 
than four times the diameter in height. ‘The 











* No, VI. See pp. 100, 134, 160, 196, and 228, various grounds, to assent to this belief. 


diameter of the column, I should tell you i 
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ceeaibesiasto te hnically used i 

hesis, is the datum technically used in 
eeenouiee columns ; and in describing the 
Freight of specimens of the different styles, it is 
always spoken of as being so many “ diame- 
ters.’ ‘The hypethral temple at Paestum, in 
Sicily, built about 550 B.c. (which you 
visited not long ago, and have described so 
nicely), i8 another very ancient example ; as 
are also the great temple at Selinus and the 
temple of Jupiter Panhellenius at AZyina ;— 
which is beautifully placed on a mountain, 
as was the case with many Grecian s'ructures. 
These massive ruins may be cited as early 
steps from the Pelasgic structures, and as the 
connecting link between the perfected archi- 
tecture of the Greeks (seen in the Athenian 
temples) and the ponderous structures of 


Egy pt. 


as the “Grecian honeysuckle.” The accom- 
panying sketches (Fig. 16) of a Greck “ honey- 








Fie. 16. 
suckle,” and of an ornament very general on 
Ty 





The first buildings of the Greeks were poor 
works; the earliest temples were probably of 
wood. To wooden constructions, the majority | 
of accredited writers on the subject ascribe the 
origin of Greek architecture. Trunks of trees 
fixed in the earth, with a tile to stand on, and 
a tile at the top to receive the beams forming 
the roof, originated, say they, stone columns 
with cap and base. You have here a drawing 





Fria. 14. 
of atimber hut, by which they illustrate their | under it, you may see in Fig. 15: of the other | 


views (Fig. 14); and if you compare it with | 


Fig. 15, representing the end of a Grecian 
Doric temple, you will see how far the analogy | 
holds. The end of the roof forms the pedi- | 
ment; the longitudinal beams, extending from 
column to column, make the architrave; the | 
ends of the transverse beams are supposed to 
have’ suggested the ornament called a triglyph | 
(from being sculptured with two whole and two 
half glyphs or channels), which is seen above | 
the columns in the sketch ; and the end of the | 
inclitfed rafters of the roof originated another | 
Ornament above each triglyph, in the under- | 
side of the cornice, called a mutule. The whole 
of the construction above the column up to the | 
edge of the roof, embracing architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, is called the entablature. Do not | 
be alarmed. I shall not trouble you with much 
of this detail. What I am about to say is, that | 
Without denying the influence which timber 
constructions had upon Greek architecture, I | 
cannot help believing that Greece was some- | 
thing indebted to Egypt in this respect, and to 
Assyria, We have seen the connection which 
existed between the Greeks and Egypt. 
Bulwer says, in his “ Athens,” that it was not 
earlier than 670 years B.c. when the Greeks | 
Were thrown into familiar intercourse with the | 
arts and manners of Egypt. At that time, some 
lonian and Carian adventurers were driven 
upon the Egyptian shore, and afterwards, with 
their swords, enabled Psammetichus to regain 
“ dominions, and become sole sovereign of 
gypt. In return, he gave them lands, and 
obliged some Egyptian children to learn Greek: 
tom whom descended a class of interpreters | 


Who established familiar intercourse between | 
the two countries, 


Hf you refer back to Fig. 13,—the tomb at, 
the Ey: you will see a close similarity to | 
he Pay of Greece in a structure considered | 
pad ae centuries older than any example 

be atter country. Some Egyptian columns 

i not far unlike the Doric capital. | 
at all Ssyria we now see that the Greeks had, 

events, the ornament heretofore known 








receive and appreciate it. 


the Assyrian marbles, will substantiate this 
remark, 
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One main argument against the hut-theory | 
of Grecian architecture would seem to be this: ' 


i that while it might be supposed, that if imitated 
from wooden erections, the older temples would 


be lighter and more like the origin than those | 
of later time, the fact is found to be directly | 


the reverse; the earlier structures being more 
/massive and less post-like than those which 


| followed. Admitting, however, that the Greeks | 
| did obtain their first models from other coun- | 
‘tries, they so sublimated and refined their | 


|models as to become entitled to all the praise 


due to originality. They produced an archi- | 
tecture complete and perfect so far as its pur- | 


pose went. It was from the year 444 B.c. to 


430,—the brilliant era of the accomplished | 
Pericles, —that the chief architectural glories of | 


Athens arose :—the Propyleum, the Parthenon, 
|the Temple of Theseus, and the temples of 
Erechtheus and Minerva Polias. 

I must remind you that the Greeks had 
three orders—the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian. These are all distinguishable at 
a glance, if by their capitals alone, and yet 
there are not merely ladies, but men, who can 
‘unblushingly admit that they do not know one 
from the other. The Doric capital, a square 
cap (called an abacus), and arounded moulding 





capitals, I will give representations hereafter 
although you do not need them. In the Doric 
order, the triglyph is also a distinguishing 
characteristic : it is not used inany other. The 


| most important modern example of thia order in 


London is the entrance to the Euston Station 
of the North-Western Railway: but you will 
scarcely pass through a new square without 
finding a miniature imitation of it in a porch. 
In Edinburgh you have the unfinished Monu- 


| ment on the Calton Hill, to serve as an in- 


stance. Simplicity and grandeur, with great 
elegance of detail, are the characteristics of 
pure Dorie architecture. The Ionic was lighter 
and more refined ; the Corinthian more slender 
still, and more elaborately adorned. Thom- 
son says, speaking of Greece, in his “ Ode to 
Liberty :”— 

‘*In architecture, too, thy rank supreme ! 

That art where most magnificent a ® 

The little builder man; by thee a ety 

And smiling high, to full perfection brought. 

Such thy sure rules, that Goths of every age, 

Who scorn’d their aid, have only loaded earth 

With labour’d heavy monuments of shame. 

Not those gay domes that o’er thy splendid shore 

Shot, all proportion, up. First, unadorn’d 

And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 

The Jonic then, with decent matron grace, 

Her airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant last, 

The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wealth. 

The whole so measured true, so lessen'd off 

By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 

Form’d to repel the still or stormy waste 

Of rolling ages, light as fabrics look’d 

That from the magic wand aerial rise.’’ 

The lines have been often quoted; but as 
they convey, in a form likely to be remembered, 
the sentiment of the three Orders, I have ven- 
tured to repeat them. 

When the Parthenon was raised, the taste of 
the Athenian populace was cultivated to an 
extraordinary degree; and there is clear evi- 
dence that philosophy and art were studied by 
all, and contributed to the every-day enjoy- 
ments of the multitude. Desire for glory was 
the leading motive in the Athenian mind: to 
decorate their city, and render it the “‘ Greece 
of Greece,” as it has been termed, became a 
passion. Art can scarcely take a high place 
until the people themselves are prepared to 
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Fic. 15.—THE END OF A DORIC TEMPLE, 


If their knowledge 
of it be extended, and a love for it induced, 
its efforts will necessarily advance. When 
Aristotle said, incorrectly as a general rule, 
that the common people are the most exquisite 
judges of whatever is graceful or sublime in 
art, he spoke (observes Bulwer) from his 
knowledge of the Athenians, who were a 
special case. When this is really the fact (and 
to this end, if we wish to elevate the arts, our 
endeavours should tend), then of course me- 
diocrity will cease to be applauded, and the 


efforts of genius will be appreciated, and led 
into the right path. 


Pericles has earned immortal honour by the 





























































































‘assistance which he afforded to the fine arts: 


but the Athenian people are entitled to part of 


‘the glory which even the remnants of the 
|magnificent structures then erected gain for 
‘their undying city—a glory which they foresaw 
‘and strove for. 
‘known that when Pericles, in reply to a com- 


I say foresaw, because it is 


plaint made by political opponents, that he 
‘had squandered the public money upon the 
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city, offered to apply his own private revenues of the Church ; and in the course of further 
to the task, on condition that the edifice should | observations said,— eM Sse 
be inscribed with his name, and not that of the} The great question is now, wha "gs 9 
Athenian people, they at once uttered their}be done? And this question resolves itse 
ee ae d laughed at the again into two, the one bearing upon restora- 








applause of bis acts, an ‘tion, the other upon enlargement. To begin 
- The money thus expended has re- | tion, the o po & : —— 
sn ick: even in a pecuniary point| with the Round, The primary question is, 


Seis f ed an investment on whether or not we are to aim at bringing it 
Rie Rha sone subsisting. Tra- back to its ancient form? I see n6 difficulty 
yellers from all parts of the world still visit the! about its external wall: we have evidence 
wonderful remains of these buildings, to study enough here to restore with absolute certainty. 
the effect they produce, and to enjoy the We may also be able to restore the groining 
associations they induce; and so contribute shafts with certainty, though as yet Tam not 
materially to the support of the modern in- | quite decided as to their design, the one which 
habitants. |remains presenting some puzzling difficulties. 

I must say a word or two about the Were these satisfactorily restored, the groining 
Parthenon, the finest example of Dorie art, might follow, though with less certainty as to 
before we pass to the Ionic and the Corin- its original design, particularly as regards the 
thian ; but the chimes of the old church, which section of its transverse ribs, and the manner 
seem to follow each other faster and faster, in which it would rest upon the pillars. 
remind me of other duties less pleasant than | Before this could be done, however, the form 
addressing you, and force me to defer for a of the original Round would have to be re- 
time any further observations. | gained, both at the east and west, involving 

Believe me always yours, very extensive alterations, including the closing 





—_———. 
judges than myself. Let me, however 
mise this much concerning myself; that | 
a most absobute Conservative in Ecclesio| “ 
only with a little touch of something which, 
to follow out the figure, I will call Tors” 
which intensifies, and, at the same time on 
fies, Conservatism ; which elevates it from , 
profession to a passion, from a jumble of com 
promises and expedients, toa high and cop, 
sistent principle. Nor, indeed, should | Wish 
a better motto to my paper than the words of 
one of those right good old Tory songs, which 
make one tingle to one’s finger’s ends,— 
“This is no my ain house, 
I ken by the biggin o’t.” 


And all this I say, lest I should be presume; 
to argue with the predilections and from the 
principles of a destructive ; and that, now anj 
always, what I may say may be interpreted jy 
a conservative sense, if at least it possibly may 
be, and if not, then in a higher, and no lower 
sense. Not that, after all, my opinion has any 
greater weight than it shall derive from ny 
arguments; for the Architectural Society, and 
the committee, to whom especially the restora. 





Beqaeo. of the tower arcb, and those leading into the 
chancel aisles. When we reach the arcade, 
THE ROUND CHURCH AT NORTH- with the triforium arches and clerestory, how- 


7 ever, we should be left wholly to conjecture : 
REPTON. P _ |mot a trace of their original design remains. 
Ar the meeting of the Northamptonshire Jf their present form dates from the erection 
Architectural Society, held last week, Mr. of the tower, it is probable that its massive 
Scott read a paper with reference to the pro-| walls have swallowed up all the materials 
posed restoration of St. Sepulchre’s, Nurth-| which could give a clue to the restoration ; 
ampton, which he commenced thus :— though if the old form of these parts was pre- 
Round and octagonal churches appear, in| served to a later date, we might hope, on re- 
the first instance, to have been built not so! moving the present clerestory, &c. to find at 
much for congregational uses as to overshadow least some remains to aid in restoring the 
some single central object,—baptisteries, to design. Still, however, the restoration could 
inclose the great central font,—and other not be viewed as other than conjectural, and it 
churches of this form, to inclose some sacred becomes a question whether the interest lost 
tomb or shrine, It is a remarkable circum- by such a restoration would not be more than 
stance, that at Jerusalem fwo such edifices equivalent to the beauty gained. I confess 
exist ; both very much alike in plan and con- myself much perplexed by the whole question. 
struction; both overshadowing a mass of rock;; The Rev. G. A. Poole afterwards read a 
and in both that mass of rock containing a paper on the same subject, from which we 
sacred cave. One of these buildings is com- | make the following extracts :— 
monly called the Mosque of Omar, or, more; We often hear at our meetings of the in- 
correctly, “The Dome of the Rock.” The! terest which attaches to the study of a church 
rock it contains appears, from pretty good with reference to its history and its original 
evidence, to be that in which the brazen altar character. I will now illustrate this interest 
in the ancient temple was erected; while the from the church before us, confining myself, 
cave within it was a cesspool formed to receive| however, to the Round, the only portion which 
the blood of the sacrifices. This rock was, for is attributed to Simon de S. Liz. You are all 
some centuries after the destruction of the aware that in the interior we have a circle of 
temple, held sacred by the Jews, who made eight cylindrical columns, supporting pointed 
annual pilgrimages to anoint it with oil. The | arches. The columns are decidedly Norman, 
Christians, at a later period, to annoy the and the arches, though pointed, are so exceed- 
Jews, had covered it by a dunghill; but ingly simple, being only of one order, with a 
when the city was taken by the Maho- | flat soffit, that if it were possible to conceive 
metans, it was searched out and cleansed) that any Norman arches could be pointed, we 


by them, and became one of their most sacred | might certainly suppose that these were of the | 


sites. 


Omar erected, probably, only a small| same date with the columns. Yet it was a 


building to protect it; but one of his succes-| priori very unlikely that if this church was_ 
sors, some fifty years later, erected over it the really of the date assigned it, it would have had | 


present magnificent circular (or partially octa-| pointed arches. In consequence, it has given 
gonal) temple, called the “ Dome of the Rock | ine ; ie 
The other circular edifice is the Church of th 


“galery the compiler of the “ Glossary of Architec- 


When the Sepulchre was} ture,” declared it an example of pointed arches 


first recovered by Constantine, he erected over} of a pure Norman period, accounted for by the | 
it a small ornamental building. This, with} foreign influence which might, under these 


the neighbouring Church of the Martyrdom, | circumstances, be fairly expected. Mr. Sharpe, 
was destroyed about A.D. 600, or a little later, 


by the Persians; after which Modestus, the! this among examples of the transition period, 


coadjutor of the Patriareh, erected over the' which commences, according to his dates, 
— is “Magnificent circular church, which | about 1145. I bad myself, in a work published | 
probably suggested to the Mahometans, who! some four years ago, attributed these arches to. 





almost immediately afterwards took the city, Simon de S, Liz, who died in 1127: but in my 


the “ for the similar erection over their | last paper on this church, I ventured, after a 
sacred cave. This church was, in its turn,| more careful survey, with express reference to. 


“me about the year 1000, and shortly | the restoration, to state that the arches which 
wy em s rebuilt on a plan nearly resembling had been so variously interpreted, were in fact 
the former one; shortly after which the city so recent, as to be separated in their history 
again came into é4he hands of the Christians, from the columns, it might be 400 years or 
who ey the church to such an extent as more. Since that, Mr. Scott has discovered, 
ail enkkaen . wo . ir a_i all possible doubt, that not the arches 
. 8% ano } 
- ain our wa Early 4 ool ah | ad also part of the columns themselves, 
were erected ; being humble imitations, on a| and the shafts lengthene 
very — scale, of the building justly held | And now I datas to a pete 
ne the ee The fact of their tion, and this I do with some little (I will not 
Hole om re —_ _ the Church of the say diffidence, for I feel pretty confident of the 
while thee eit - itsell was re-erected, and Justice of my conclusions, but with some little) 
yn tes was = the hands of the Cru- | trepidation, because I know that what I have 
wong 8s muc! to their interest. Mr. | already said upon the subject has been thought 
en gave a general outline of the form|to savour of destructiveness by much better 


.””| rise to various opinions. Mr. Parker, of Oxford, | 


the author of “ the Parallels,” had included 


cent, the capitals having been taken off necessity for destruction. 


tion of the Round is intruated, cannot be in the 
slightest degree committed by what I say, | 
| wish this to be most distinctly understood, In 
|the whole question I have no authority at al 
\direct or indirect, and the interest only of a 
devoted student of ecclesiastical art in one of 
‘its most valuable relies. All that I throw out 
| is, at the best, for discussion. 

One thing, too, I will premise, touching 
those who arrive at different conclusions from 
my own,—that no man, let his powers be ever 
(So great, can be a fair j who does no: 
come to see the church with his own eyes, and 
| study it in its present condition, with especial 
ae to its seccally ian I ae Nn 
it ith less ti important objects it 
has been hitherto slightly studied, and that it 
has in consequence been generally supposed 
that the present pier are original, and 
| that there was never any groining or triforium, 
‘and that though the present clerestory is 
|obviously not Norman, yet that the origiul 
‘one was octagonal in form, and that the present 
‘is at least of such a date as to have some 
antiquarian interest. From these premises, 
|every one of which is now proved to be false, 
IT had myself, until I bad made my last mor 
‘careful review of the church, arrived at con- 
clusions precisely opposite to those which | 
‘shall presently state. I cannot help believing 
that a similar course of study would product 
a similar change in the opinions of others. 

The first question before us is purely me 
chanical. Are the walls of the Round in a stat 
in which they can be left with safety? and, i 
not, can they be restored to such a state with 
out rebuilding? If the architect says yes % 
either of these questions, they will, of cours, 
remain. If he says no to both of them, 
another question occurs. Shall they be re 
built, or suffered to tumble down and remall 
in ruins? A question which would hardly 
occur to one of common sense, and which 
therefore most worthily argued in the term 
of one of uncommon genius. “Do no, 
says Mr. Ruskin, “let us talk of restoration 
The thing is a lie from beginning to end. You 
may make a model of a building, as you ™4Y 
of a corpse, and your model may have 
shell of the old walls within it, as your ca 
might have the skeleton, with what advantage 
I neither see nor care: but the old building ® 
destroyed, and that more totally and merc 
lessly than if it had sunk into a heap of dust, 
or melted into a mass of clay: more has beet 
‘gleaned out of desolated Nineveh than ever 
will be out of rebuilt Milan. But, it 18 8 
there may come a necessity for pel 
Granted. Look the necessity full in the 
‘and understand it on its own terms. It oz 

Accept it as such: 

pull the building down: throw its stones ae 
‘neglected corners ; or make ballast of them, 
mortar, if you will; but do it honestly, “ the 
_ not set up a Lie in their place. And loo 4 yot 
“necessity in the face before it comes, 20°) 
/may preventit. . . . Take proper care 
ill not need tor 
‘your monuments, and you wi in time 
|store them. A few sheets of lead put! 
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roof, a oy? dead leaves age poe 

in time out of a watercourse, will save 
—-* and walls from ruin, Watch an old 
building with an anxious care: guard it as best 

‘ou may, and at any cost, from every influence 
of dilapidation. Count its stones as you 
would jewels of a crown: set watches about 
it, as if at the gates of a besieged city: bind it 
together with iron where it loosens: stay it 
with timber where it declines: do not care 
about the unsightliness of the aida crutch is 
better than a lost limb: and do this tenderly 
and reverently, and continually, and many a 
generation will still be born and pass away 
beneath its shadow. Its evil day must come 
at last; but let it come declaredly and openly, 
and let no dishonouring and false substitute 
deprive it of the funeral offices of memory.” 

For a formal refutation of these principles I 
must refer you to a paper lately published by 
Mr. Freeman. For my own part, it seems to 
me that Mr. Ruskin’s exposition of his own 
views preclades the necessity of an answer. 
It is in short a reductio ad absurdum of his 
own principles :—that is, if they are his prin- 
ciples; for I suspect that, like most impas- 
sioned declatmers, he has really gone beyond 
what he himself at all believes and feels. His 
words have run away with him; or perhaps 
his characteristic av@acea has impelled him 
to lay about him so lustily, that he has broken 
his own knuckles against our hard heads. 

Let it be granted then that the outer walls 
are not to become a ruin, but are either to be 
kept up, or, if that be impossible, to be rebuilt 
stone by stone. And now what do they con- 
sist of? They comprise the exterior of an 
aisle and of a triforium. 
remain, you have a triforium indicated when 
none really exists. To perpetuate this men- 
dacious deformity would surely be more like a 
lie, and an ugly one too, than a careful restora- 
tion in the interior of that triforium of which 
the exterior still exists. 

I will now venture to enumerate three kinds 
of church restoration, which are so far from 
“a lie,” that they are absolutely and distinctly 
truthful; so far from reckless, that they are 
essentially “tender and reverential.” 

First, there is that never-ending, still-begin- 
ning, restoration, for which there is room in a 
large fabric almost from its completion, and 
which may be so careful and extensive as to 
admit of no signs of far-spread decay,—a 
course which is now being pursued at Lincoln, 
where no single stone is allowed to be replaced 
except by its fae-simile. This course cannot 
be otherwise than satisfactory, if it has been 
carried on from the beginning, and where it is 
not so, it is the penalty of past neglect ; and, as 
for its being untruthful, since it is the condi- 
tion of all sublunary things to need repair of 
some kind, this course is really to enter into 
the truth of things,—to accept it, and to follow 
It out to its just conclusions. It is simply 
absurd to talk of expressing either our admira- 
tion or our reverence for anything of use and 
beauty, and our thankfulness to our forefathers 
for their bequest to us, by letting it tumble to 
pieces, and become of lower, less graceful, or 
inferior use. 

This course of restoration, however, must 
be followed to the very letter. At York, where 
Constant attention is given to the works, but, 
perhaps, with less strict surveillance of autho- 
rity, one of the capitals in the Early English 
arcade in the north transept is replaced with 
a bust of the Duke of Wellington! This 
warning, however, is unhappily not needed 
here, for for this kind of restoration there is no 
place at present in St. Sepulchre’s. I hope it 
may be left, ere long, worthy of such jealous 
custody as to require it but seldom, and that 
when and as it does require restoration, such 
as this may be given to it, 

——— when a church has fallen into 
te 4 decay by long neglect, but has not 
ron: a material changes in the fabric, it may 
. “ly De restored by the insertion of masonry, 
t tre it is absolutely needed, at the same 

me leaving every fragment which will still 
a orm its proper office untouched. Here 
dhe, wt pursued reveals itself, and the 
ome Bt degree bad (as it is not, as 

pared with a more sweeping reparation), 


upon the 





If, therefore, they | 


is only so much so as to bea fair penalty for 
the neglect which has caused such a restoration 
}to be needed. This kind and degree of resto- 
ration may be followed in the outer round of 
St. Sepulchre’s. 

Thirdly, and finally, there is the restoration 
of an integral portion of the fabric which has 
perished by neglect, or violence, or accident, 
or which a heen replaced with something 
worse than ruin, an incongruous substitute 
without any virtue of its own. And this is 
desirable in proportion to the interest or other 
merit of the building; safe in proportion to 
the assurance we have of the character of what 
is destroyed ; necessary in proportion to the 
use, and graceful in proportion to the useless- 
ness in a hard dry sense of that which has 
perished. Under this head would come the) 
greater part of the restoration, such as I have 
advocated, of the round of St. Sepulchre’s. 
Interesting unquestionably it is in its history 








trious Aid Society. From the boiler of the 
mill the waste hot water is conveyed te the 
baths, which will thus be furnished with a 
never-failing supply, superabundant in quan- 
tity, without the expense of heating it for the 
baths. In each bath the bather, at his option, 
can turn on or off either hot or cold water, or 
can gratify himself with a shower bath, if so 


disposed.” 

Rugby, — Messrs. Branston and Gwyther 
have obtained the contract for a portion of the 
work at Rugby station. There were sixteen 
competitors. 10,000/. is said to be the price. 
There will be a great deal of glass and iron 
used in the construction of the building. 

Edgbaston (Birmingham).—The new church 
of St. James is now completed. It stands on 
rising ground near the Carpenter-road, and is 
in the Middle Pointed style, comprising nave, 
transept, and chancel, tewer, with broach spire, 
south porch, and sacristy. The transepts have 





and associations far beyond ordinary churches. 
It is certain that the several features I have 
mentioned did exist: it is equally certain ese 
they had a well-defined character, of the very 

details of which we may discover traces, of the | 
broad lineaments of which we cannot doubt. 
Its use is not, perhaps, greatly lessened by its | 
present incongruities ; but all the more graceful 
the attempt to remove them: nor do I believe 
that I have to contend with those who would 
really argue the matter as a cui bono question, 
in the Harriett Martineau sense. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Lincoln.—A quantity of building land, in a 
field opposite Monson-street, was lately offered | 
for sale at auction, but only one out of forty to | 
fifty lots was sold, price 3s. 41.a yard. “ It, 
is a singular fact,” says the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle, “that houses are being built in 
Lincoln in every direction, and yet there are 
an immense number of houses to be let, and 
people are leaving the place every week.” 

Yarmouth.— Four windows in the south aisle 
of the parish church of St. Nicholas are being 
restored, and a new door leading into the | 
chancel is aboat to be made by order of the 
restoration committee. 





| 


aisles on their eastern sides. The nave is 96 
feet long by 31 feet 6 inches wide; the chancel, 
29 feet long by 24 feet wide; the transepts, 
each 24 feet deep, and, inclading their aisles, 
about 35 feet wide. The length of the church 
externally is about 129 feet, and it will accom- 
modate about 1,000 worshippers. ‘The tower, 
which is attached to the east aisle of the south 
transept, and forms internally a portion of the 
aisle, is 71 feet high; including the spire, 103 
feet. The church is built of irregularly wrought 
stone, with Bath stone dressings. The roof 
interiorly is open, and of stained fir. It is of 
high pitch, rising 48 feet from the fleor. The 
seats are all open. The floor of the church is 
paved with blue and red tiles; and the doors 
will be of oak, with scroll hinges. ‘The edifice 
will be warmed by heated air, the apparatus 
for supplying which is arranged under the 
sacristy. The architect is Mr. S. S. Teulon, of 
London. The building was founded by the 
late Lord Calthorpe. 

Uttozeter.—A public meeting of inhabitants 
of Uttoxeter has been held for the purpose of 
promoting the erection of buildings to com- 
prise a town-hall, apartments for the literary 
institution, magistrates’ room, police station, 
and covered market. 

Lichfield —The ratepayers were lately con- 


Bury St. Edmunds.—The Norman tower, 
now restored, has just been surrounded by a 
wrought-iron palisade. 

Lowestoft.—Messrs, Lucas have taken the 
contract for a new chapel at Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
Mr. Kerr, architect. It will be of an Italian 
character, with a composite for vestry, stair- 


brick dressings entirely, openings being 
thus be obtained at small comparative cost. 
Huntingdon.— Mr. Smyth, architect, has 


been appointed to prepare plans of a new in- 








firmary for thirty in-patients, to be erected on 


| a site already selected. 


Southampton.—A new building for a corn 


'exchange and chamber of commerce is about 


case, and belfry ; accommodation, including a_ 
small organ gallery at west end, about 600. | 
The material will be brick, with ornamental 
| been erected here at a point adjacent to the 
arched: considerable architectural effect may | Liverpool and Manchester Railway, not far 


sidering the propriety of applying to the Lord 
Chancellor for a faculty to take down and re- 
build the tower of St. Mary’s Church as a 
memorial of the late vicar. ‘Two schemes ap- 
pear to have been proposed, one for the 
mere restoration of the tower as it stands, and 
another for the erection of a tower and spire, 
which some objected to on the ground that it 
would involve other alterations and expenses. 
Bury-lane, Lancashire-—A new church has 





from where the diocese of Chester joins that of 
|Manchester. It has been consecrated as 
|“ The Church of All Saints, Bury-lane,” hay- 
| ing a district attached to it. The foundation 
| stone was laid on 19th June last. The cost of 
‘the building, including incidentals, is esti- 
| mated at 1,250/. The material is stone; the 


‘to be erected on the site of the; old custom- | style of architecture florid decorated ; and the 


| house, from designs by Messrs. Hinves and 
| Bedborough, architects. The elevation is in | 
| the Italian style. 
Hereford.—The contracts for the Hereford, | 
| Ross, and Gloucester Railway have been signed 
/by Mr. Peto, who has contracted for making 
‘the whole line at a cost of 230,000/.; of which | 
' sum he himself takes shares to the amount of 
|135,000/. or less, the number being discre- 
‘tionary with the directors: he is to receive of 
| the remainder 50,000/. in cash, and the balance 
| in debentures. The Great Western Company 
‘have undertaken the complete working of the 
| line for 60 per cent. of the income, after paying 
interest on debentures. 
| more than a thousand “ navvies” will be shortly 
‘in full operation on the line. The five 
| stained glass windows in the eastern end of 
‘the Ladye Chapel of Hereford Cathedral, form- 
| ing the Merewether testimonial, are now in their, 
places. —— New baths and washhouses are 
‘being opened at Hereford. “The building,” 
| says the local Times, “has been erected by 
| Mr. Nicholson, architect, of this city, on land 
| adjoining the Steam Corn-mill of the Indus- | 





plan comprises a nave, with centre aisle, a 
south porch, a bell turret at the west end, 
containing two bells, and avestry at the north- 
east side. Internally that part of the con- 
tinuation of the nave set apart for the commu- 
nion table, is separated frora the rest by a low 
screen of wood tracery, forming a kind of, 
chancel. The length of the nave is 70 feet 
inside, the breadth 27 feet 4 inches; the exte- 
rior height 18 feet to the eaves, and from 
thence to the ridge of the roof, which is of 
high pitch, is 24 feet 2 inches. There are 
three large windows on each side, a window of 
three lights at the east end, and a smaller one 


It is expected that at the west end, all finished with ornamental 


and characteristic tracery. The accommoda- 
tion is calculated for 300 persons, and 170 of 
the seats are free. The seats are open, the 
entrances being finished with ornamental 
bench ends, capped by poppy-head finials. 
The roof is of open timber, stained. The floor 
is laid with black and red tiles. There is an 
area of ground encircling the building, for a 
burial ground. The arehitect is Mr. E. H. 
Shellard, of Manchester. 
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Burnley. — Ainon chapel was opened on {consumption of gas, have rendered it neces- 


Good Friday, and is thus particularised by the sary for the committee to add an additional 
Preston Guardian:—* The foundation stone | gasometer to their works. The boundary wall 
was laid on 25th December, 1850, and the/was let to Mr. Robinson, Fisher-gate; and at 
edifice has gradually risen, under the superin- |a meeting of the committee on Monday last 
tendence of Mr. J. Green, architect. Mr. R.|the tenders for the gasometer were opened. 
Smith was the mason; Mr. Parker, joiner; |All the tenders were within 15l. of each other, 
Messrs. J. Radcliffe and Son, plasterers; and two being of the same amount. The expenditure 
Mr. H. Berry, glazier. The principal front of |involves the sum of nearly 600/.. The com- 
the building is in White Lion-street, is in the | mittee unanimously agreed that the tender of 
Italian palatial style of architecture, and con- | Mr. Knapton, of York, should be accepted. 
sists of projecting centre, triple circular-headed | Merrington.—Through the liberality of the 
windows, pick dressed, frosted, and channelled |Dean of Durham, Archdeacon Thorp, and 
rustics, moulded string course, central window |others, according to the Gateshead Observer, 
over, the whole enriched with Corinthian |Merrington Church has been rebuilt. The 
columns, pilasters, and projecting balconies. jarchitect employed was Mr. George Picker- 
Each of the front doors is approached by aling, of Durham. The contractors for the 
large broad flight of steps, and is arched with | masonry were Messrs. B. Adamson and Son, 
polished channelled rustics and moulded key-|of Whickham; and for the carpentry and 
stones. ‘The whole front is surmounted with joiner-work, Mr. Martin Dunn, of Gateshead. 
a bold cornice, supported on blocks. The) Wigan.—The committee to carry out the 
sides are built in a plain style. Under the erection of the proposed public hall have 
chapel is a schovlroom, with vestries, or class- | unanimously chosen the plans drawn by Mr. 
rooms. The cost of the building will be about! R. Lane, of Manchester, architect. 
2,7901.: it will accommodate about 1,000) Ormskirk.—A project has been started for 
rsons, and may be said to be the first chapel the construction of a pier or jetty at South- 
uilt in the town by the General Baptists of port, to extend from some part of the 
Burnley. The warming of the building is on | promenade to low water. ‘The undertaking is 
a new and scientific principle, for whilst it to consist of 4,000 shares at 1/. each. Nearly 
heats, it at the same time ventilates it. No 600 shares were taken at the meeting lately 
matter how large the edifice may be, it will on | held to start the project. 
this principle be warmed in two hours, whilst | 
half the fuel used in the ordinary apparatus | geteliad Bas 
will not be consumed. This invention (for ine) SWANSEA GUILDHALL AND ASSIZE 
vention we are informed it is), has been the | COURTS. 
result of the patient study of our townsman| Tuts new building has been recently finished, 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, whitesmith.” and was used at the late assizes, as well as by 
Kirkthorpe (near Wakefield)—On Thursday | the town council. A description of it appeared 
week, the church, which has been almost en-| in our pages on 13th ult. under head of “ Notes 
tirely rebuilt, was re-opened for public worship | in the Provinces.” The work was commenced 
by the Bishop of Ripon. An unsightly gal-|in 1848. The walls are built of stone from 
Jery has been removed, and the Lody of the quarries in the vicinity, the fronts, how- 
church fitted up with open stalls. The chancel | ever, being wholly cased with Bath stone. 
has been laid with encaustic tiles, and a stained | The walls of entrance-hall, principal staircase, 
glass window, the purchase of a separate sub- ,and vestibule, are entirely finished in Martin’s 
scription, placed at the east end of the church.| cement. ‘The porticoes of the two fronts, sup- 
The work has been executed from a design by | ported by full and three-quarter columns, with 
Messrs, Perkin and Backhouse, of Leeds, | capitals sculptured, are after those of the Corin- 
architects. ; \thian temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome. The 
Doncaster.— The increasing population of principal staircase leading to the vestibule con- 








and on the right and left of the upper flight 
there is an arrangement of Doric columns and 
pilasters supporting an entablature, having 
niches between for statues. The ceiling is 
coved and panelled. The vestibule is above 
40 feet in length, and 20 feet in breadth, 
lighted from a dome in the centre, and forms 
the approach to the two law courts, council. 
chamber, judges’ rooms, justices’ and juries 
rooms, and barristers’ robing-rooms. Under 
the courts are the various offices for corporation 
officers, local Board of Health, and fire-proo! 
muniment-rooms; and under the criminal 
court there are cells for prisoners. The whole 
of the works were erected under the imme 
diate superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, of London, by Mr. R. Richards, 
of Swansea. 

The following references will explain the 
plan of the building :— 


A Council-chamber. 
B Magistrates. 

C Judge. 

D Jury-box. 

E Witness. 

F Crier. 

G Counsel's table. 
H Dock. 


I Officer. 

J Public gallery. 3 : ee 

K Gallery for jury and witnesses in waitiog- 

L Gallery for magistrates. 

M Public staircase. ? 

N Entrance-hall and principal staircase. 

O Consultation-room. 

P Lobby. 

Q Judge’s room. 

R Jury’s retiring-room. |. 

S Grand jury and witnesses’ waiting-room. 

T Bar robing-room. 

V Vestibule oe 

W Corridor of communication for the public 
tween the two courts. 








—The work 


BuILDING-works IN Paris.—!?' " 
y in Paris. 


of demolition is going on rapidly 1! 
Battering-rams Bs. letting daylight in’ 
filthy courts and lanes near the Hotel de ce 
and the demolitions for prolonging 9” a 
proving the Rue des Mat urins, St. epee 
are going on rapidly. The demolition © 
houses has brought to light a Gothic chapé 
the end of the thirteenth century. 





the town, says the local Gazette, and the greater sists of two flights of stonesteps 10 feet inwidth, 
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ART APHORISMS. BY GOETHE.* 
He who, at present, will speak, or still more 





jscuss, On ought to have an idea 
Nindung) of what philosophy has done in 
our days, and still continues to do. 


He who will reproach an author with obscu- 
rity, ought first to look into his own self, 
dim of everything there be quite clear. In the 
whether twilight, even a very plain hand 
becomes unrea: 

Reality and idea cannot be separated, un- 
less that art as well as life be destroyed. 

When artists speak of reality (nature), they 
subsume always the idea, without being quite 
conscious of it. 

In the same position are those who recom- 
mend, exclusively, experience; they do not 
consider that experience is only half of the 
experience. Just as what strikes uncultivated 

ople in art-works as nature, is not nature 
(erterior), but the mind—taterna/ nature. 

We do not know of any world, except in 
relation to man; we do not want any art but 
that which is a type of that relationship. 

Search within yourselves and you will find 
all; and then rejoicethat outwardly lies, however 
you may call it—a nature which says yes and 
amen to everything which you have found 
within yourselves. 

It is as difficult to learn from patterns as 
from nature. 

Many things have been long discovered, 
long ago found, but do not affect the world ; 
they may affect the world without being per- 
ceived ; operate, yet not affect the whole; 
which is the cause that the history of every 
discovery has to battle with so much astound- 
ing mystery. 





Superior aspirations, even if not accom- 
plished, are more praiseworthy than inferior | 
ones in all their success.(!) 


Art reposes on a sort of religious sentiment, | f plain prose. Though in what direction I | 


—be it &@ wet or a dry one : the mischief is, it is 
one which would keep usin leading strings for 
ever. Well-intentioned, garrulous old creature 
as it is, it is terribly apprehensive of our 
proving sad “ naughty children,” should we 
attempt the slightest freak. Then, after having 
set us a-roaring by a slap from its pedagogue 
rod, it coaxes us again, and promises that if 
we be good and “ proper-behaved,” we shall 
have plenty of nice pretty dates, wherewith to 
regale ourselves. Should folks here call me 
satirical, I can only shrug my shoulders and 
say in my defence, difficile est satyram non 
scribere ; especially in these days of Pre- 
Raffaelitism and other strange archzo-manias. 

But come, I will endeavour to be less frolic- 


Yet, though we never more may see 

Or press the grass beneath our feet, — 
Oh! might not this one gift be ours, 

To breathe the air, fresh, pure, and sweet ! 
To us ’t would be a gift indeed, 

A treasure rich, a mine of wealth, 
aa and body too, 

That and greatest blessing—health. 


And then, perchance, on sunny days, 
A breeze would from the country come,— 
Laden with fragrance from the fields, 
Where once was placed my happy home. 
Then, as the light wind fanned my brow, 
Or cooled my hot and burning cheek, 
Unto my very heart it would 
Sweet words of peace and healing speak. 


Each care would lightened be, and I, 





some in my remarks, even at the risk of grow- 
ing dull. However, in order to avoid becom- | 


ing quite prosy all at once, I plunge then | 
| 


boldly into the stream of rhyme :— 


Let whoso to true artist fame aspires, 

Not be misled by mere delusive fires, 
Engendered but from rottenness and damp ; 
Nor such mistake for art’s true guiding lamp. 
To merely antiquarian lore trust not; 

For archeology is art’s dry rot ;— 

At least oft proves so; and at last ’tis found 
That art’s decayed, tho’ it looks quite sound. 
Even the methods we adopt to stay 
Corruption, serve but to produce decay ; 
When art, its former genial vigour flown, 
Shows neither other ages nor our own; 
Tricks itself out in antic bygone shapes, 
And what it cannot imitate, it apes. 

When, reft of energy, it makes a merit 

Of arrant mimicry, devoid of spirit. 

The worn-out wardrobe of far other days 

To copy, seems to be this age’s praise ; 

And so to keep quite to its models true, 

It copies both the clothes and patches too ! 


Having swum across the stream,—and very 
watery stuff the reader will, no doubt, allow 
that it is,—I am once more on the terra-firma 


Of half my weariness beguiled, 
Might, for a few short minutes, d 
Once more I was a happy child. 


And, heedless of the walls around, 

| Midst childhood’s scenes, in vision rove, 
| Through pleasant lanes and sunny fields, 
Scenes that for ever I shall love. 


And though the visions soon were fled, 
i Long should its influence remain ; 

Like pleasant twilight round me shed, 
Soothing each gloomy care and pain. 


Fellow men, if this might be 
(Men of science think it may), 

Give, oh give, your earnest aid, 
And that without delay. 


Grievous ills we daily meet, 
As we tread life’s thorny road : 
Blessings great shall rest on him 
Who lightens this our load. 


We have prayed your help, and now, 
Trusting in your love, we wait: 
When at length the succour comes, 


Oh! be it not too late! M. A. A. 











NOTES OF IRISH BUILDING WORKS. 
A new Roman Catholic Church is to be 


—ona deep, indestructible seriousness (Ernst), | Ought to turn myself first, I hardly know, such erected in Meath-street, Dublin. The plan is 
wherefore she so eagerly combines with reli- | 4 Multiplicity of topics present themselves, all ' rectangular; and the interior dimensions are, 


gion. Religion does not require any art-senti- | 
ment, repo»sing, as she does, on her own| 
foundation; but she can neither impart art-| 
sentiment nor the taste of art. 








SOMETHING WICKED.t+ 

AN editorial note affixed to my last commu- 
nication, calls me to order, by hinting that I 
indulge in a too medieval strain of writing, 
and express myself somewhat more vigorously, | 
not to say coarsely, than suits the exquisite | 
refinement of modern ears. The time has 
been when grave theologians, and sober yet | 
intemperate controversialists,—for to suppose | 
them to have been tipsy would be horrible,— | 
would attack each other like so many Billings- | 
gate drabs. Those were, indeed, glorious | 
times ! | 

Having confessed to some tincture of medi- | 
evalism of a certain sort in myself, I proceed | 
to say something concerning a different spe- | 
cies of it, and one which, patronised as it is, | 
I am disposed to deprecate. What I allude to 
is, that Neo-medievalism in architecture and 
other branches of art, the taste for which is so | 
rife among us at the present day. That the | 
re-introduction of the various medizeval styles | 
—a sort of adoption, by the way, of our own | 
ancestors,—has done much for the historical | 
a of Gothie architecture is indisputable. | 
Neither can it be denied that it has helped to | 
awaken architecture and architects out of that 
lethargic tranquillity and comfortable drowsi- | 
hess in which they were lulled at the com-| 
Mencement of the present century, till the | 
halloo ! of antiquaries first, and next of eeclesi- | 
ologists, roused them from their couch of 
Poppies. We were then forced to bestir our: | 
selves; to rub our eyes, and open them to | 
what we had previously made a merit of 
ne. _ Now, so far, so good: what is to 
complained of is, that if we have opened | 
ve eyes, it is only to look in one direction, 
a that we look even at Gothic architecture 
= = et-eetera, not through esthetic, but | 
re through archeological spectacles. | 
ay 1s certainly a very excellent nurse 








_* Transl: 
oO. IV, 


ated, for the first time, from Posthumous Works. | 
+ dete 245. 12mo, | 


€ a candle.—Printer’s Devil, | 


drawing different ways. Well, then, is it 


for me— 


That my reader hath fallen asleep, 

At which I most surely don’t weep, 

Since it giveth me time to think ’fore E speak ; 
So, whatever it prove, it must keep 

Till comes round—or else square 
P’rhaps—another whole week. 

And so, Mr. Editor, whate’er may say U, 
That is what certainly sayeth your 





A VOICE FROM ST. GILES’S. 
FRESH AIR. 
THE spring is with us, and once more 
Shall summer come with pleasant hours ; 
And earth, unconscious of our care, 
Once more be gaily clothed with flowers. 


E’en now, on many a sheltered bank, 
Screened from each frost and bitter gale, 

The violet peeps, midst clustering leaves, 
Or feebly gleams the primrose pale. 


And soon shall spring, in meadows green, 
Drooping her head, the cowslip fair ; 
Whilst in each lane, the hawthorn sweet, 

Shall cast around its fragrance rare. 


Yet not for me, nor thousands more, 

Do these sweet joys, the flowers, bloom ; 
Unhappy exiles, from their love, 

Closed within this living tomb. 


For us no rose unfolds its leaves,— 
For us there grow no lilies fair ; 

Nor do the little birds for us 
Fill with sweet melody the air. 


Oh! ye whose lot far happier cast, 
Permits you, free, abroad to roam,— 
And not enchained as we unto 
(Oh that it might be called) home! 


Ye who, when tired with labour’s toil, 
Or sad, perchance, with anxious care, 

Can seek the pleasant woods and fields, 
Assured of peace and comfort there : 


Your sympathy we claim, and crave 
Your pity, for our lot is hard ; 
Toiling unceasingly, and yet 
From these dear blessings quite debarred. 


Nor these alone: for closely pent, 
Gloomy and narrow courts among, 
No freshening breezes unto us 
Can, with their fragrance, ever come. 


Yea, even the winds, that seem at will 
To range the country, far and wide, 

Laughing restraint and law to scorn, 
Ever find entrance here denied. 


130 feet in length by 53 feet in width. At the 
|north-west angle is a tower and baptistery, 
12 feet 6 inches square, exclusive of the walls, 
| which are 5 feet in thickness. This tower is 
| lighted by two large windows of five bays each, 
with perpendicular tracery in the heads, and 
communicating with it is an entrance porch, 
'11 feet by 13 feet, having buttresses at the 
| angles terminated by a gable and a niche with 
| crocketed canopy central between two lancet- 
, headed windows over entrance doorway, which 
|is 10 feet 4 inches in height, with tracery in 
|panels. The tower is flanked by deeply-hooded 
| massive buttresses ; and in the interspaces is 
‘an arcade 9 feet 3 inches in height, containing 
| pedestals for figures, surmounted by crocketed 
\canopies. Above this rises a broach spire, 
‘with crocketed pinnacles, Total height of 
_tower and spire 170 feet. The west doorway 
of nave is 9 feet in width by 15 feet 6 inches 
in height, is deeply recessed in wall, with clus- 
tered columns, supporting an arch with label 
mouldings and tracery in the spandrils. The 
nave is 100 feet in length by 25 feet in width, 
and separated from the aisles by clustered 
‘piers 17 feet 6 inches in height, placed at 
| intervals of 16 feet, carrying a series of pointed 
‘arches (with hood mouldings), having a rise of 
'y feet. In each aisle are three confessionals, 
‘recessed in the main wall; and in the north 
‘and south elevations entrance doorways are 
provided. At the eastern extremity is the 
‘chancel with three altars. Over the principal 
‘altar is a window 16 feet in width by 30 feet in 
‘height, consisting of seven lights, with mul- 
jlions and tracery of the Flowing Decorated 
|period ; and immediately opposite, at the 
| western side, is a window 35 feet in height, 
|with tracery of the Perpendicular style. At 
\the south-eastern angle is the sacristy, 20 feet 
| by 12 feet 6 inches, communicating with aisles 
jand chapels, and having a private entrance, 
|with staircase leading to apartments over- 
head. ‘The chancel is enclosed by an arch 
with a rise of 14 feet, resting on piers 27 feet 
4 inches in height. The aisles are lighted by 
|a series of equilateral and circular wheel win- 
|dows alternately (with hood mouldings and 
| flowing tracery) placed immediately under the 
eave course, 23 feet from the ground line, 
between buttresses. Central over these, at a 
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height of about 32 feet, are the clerestory win- 
dows of two lights, with Perpendicular tracery. 
The total height, to wall plate, is 42 feet 
6 inches; to ridge, 58 feet. The roof of nave 
consists of open timber work, with moulded 
ribs in three thicknesses, and having framed 
trusses resting on moulded corbels 10 feet 
2 inches deep, at distances of 16 feet, and im- 
mediately central over — the purlins are 
moulded on one side. In the spandrils of the 
trusses is Gothic tracery. The roofs of aisles 
are also open, and are composed of framed 
trusses, with a cross strut and tracery in the 
spandrils. The west elevation will face Meath- 
street; and the expenditure incurred in the 
erection of the church will probably be about 
8,000/. or 9,000. Mr. McCarthy is the 
architect. 

A new bank is to be erected at Cookstown, 
according to designs by Mr. Jackson, archi- 
tect, Belfast. The front will be in the Grecian 
style, and of cut stone. 

New schools are to be erected at Pallas- 
green, for which the necessary drawings have 
been furnished by Mr. James Pain, architect. 

The directors of the Killarney Junction 
Railway intend lighting the town with gas. 

A Presbyterian church is in progress of 
erection in Antrim. 

The Waterford Chamber of Commerce and 
union guardians have held a meeting lately, 
which was numerously attended, for the pur- 
pose of taking steps towards the establishment 
of a beet sugar factory near the town. Mr. 
Sproule attended, on the part of the company, 
and gave all the requisite information respect- 
ing the growth of beet sugar. The proposed 
outlay is 10,000/. The factory at Mount- 
mellick cost upwards of 8,0001. 

Messrs. Ormond and Meade have been 
declared contractors for the works, to be exe- 
cuted at the Cork Corn Exchange, in prepara- 
tion for the Munster exhibition. 





THE DOMESTIC USE OF GAS. 

Si1r,—Upon reading the article, “ British 
Polytechnic Fire,” in No. 478 of your scientific 
yet amusing periodical, I was struck with the 
idea that it would uproot the monopoly in 
coals, and that Wallsend of every description 
would no longer be a precious commodity. 
Gas in every poor man’s room was vividly 
before my eyes. Upon ruminating, however, 
as I am wont to do, upon improbable schemes, 
I bethought myself that, “as we must catch 
the hare before we can cook it,” so we must 
get the gas before we can set fire to it, and 
avail ourselves of its culinary powers. 

Now I consider this the gist of the scheme, 
the turning: point of its adaptation to domestic 
use. 

The expense, however, of laying on gas 
generally in our houses, will, I fear, be a bar 
to its universal use for domestic purposes. 
The rich may enjoy it, but how are they who 
find it no easy matter, by the most rigid 
economy, to keep a house over their heads, 
to encounter the primary expense of pipes 
from the main, pipes to the kitchen, pipes to 
the various apartments requiring fire or light. 
Oh! the gasfitter’s bill? Do, Sir, enlighten 
my mind upon this point. A SuBURBAN. 

*.* As the ideas of our “Suburban” cor- 
respondent, who probably sighs for water- 
pipes no less than for gas mains and branches, 
may represent the doubts of many more on 
the subject of the domestic use of gas, whether 
for lighting or for heating the poor man’s 
dwelling, we will try to enlighten his mind on 
this point. He is one of those despondent 
geniuses, we fear, who, had he lived under the 
ancient draw-well system, would have regarded 
the project of supplying houses of every class 
in towns with water through pipes as a very 
“improbable” scheme. Yet private dwellings 
of all ranks have been so supplied, partly at 
the expense of the water companies, and partly 
at the expense of the landlords—both of whom 
must have at length found it for their private 
and particular interests to do so. Let our cor- 
respondent be consoled and comforted : every 
practicable scheme must have a beginning, how- 
ever late in the day, and so must the domestic 
use of gas. But more than all this, the 


domestic use of gas has already had a begin- 
ning, and London is in this respect as far 
behind some other towns throughout the 
country as its “ suburban ” districts are behind 
‘it so far as regards water-pipes and gas ones. 
In Glasgow, for instance, there are hundreds 
of workmen’s dwellings already fitted up with 
gas pipes and burners for light, and why not 
for heat, so soon as the latter can be shown 
‘to be cheap enough and efficient for such a 
‘purpose? As it is, the fittings are all up when 
the poor man enters his dwelling: all he has 
to do is to pay for the article he consumes. 
'On the south-east coast of England, too, and 
elsewhere through the country, the domestic 
‘use of gas, on similar principles, is already 
extending, so that it can no longer rank 
|amongst “improbable schemes.” As for the 
| supposed decline of the coal interest, we leave 
that to the coalowners. 








THE SHOP SUN-BLIND NUISANCE. 


Ever and anon complaints are forwarded to 
us as to the dangerous and intolerable nature 
of this nuisance. We have just had two such 
complaints, one from a district surveyor, who 
points attention to the rather unaccountable 
circumstance that the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act appears to ignore the existence of sun- 
blinds as completely as if it had been passed in 
those antiquated times when leafy branches 
| were the only sun-blinds used by our savage 
ancestors by way of parasol or palanquin. The 
‘surveyor, however, is not quite sure but that 

these nuisances might be brought under the 
head of projections extending over the public 
way, and so be swept off altogether as an 
‘irregularity. Formal complaints have been 
| made to him in his official capacity by personal 
sufferers, as he himself has been, and he could 
‘not doa more grateful service to the public 
‘than to bring them under the power of the 
| Act; forthe clause of 10 & 11 Vict. (July 
| 22nd, 1847) for regulating the police of towns, 
‘namely clause 28, appears to be a dead letter, 
having probably been altogether overlooked by 
the police authorities. Let us once more draw 
their special attention to thatclause. It enacts 
|“ that every person who, to the obstruction, 
/annoyance, or danger of passengers, places 
any blind, shade, covering, awning, or other 
projection over or along any footway (unless at 
least eight feet in height in every part thereof 
Srom the ground) shall be liable to a penalty of 
forty shillings for each offence.” Here is a 
plentiful field of profit for some of that 


formers, at least if a share of the “ forty | 
shillings ” be legally theirs; and, at all events, | 
surely the police ought to see to it without loss | 
of time. Instead of being eight feet clear of | 
the pavements most of them are not much | 
more than five feet. We fear that some hur- | 
ried passenger must be felled like an ox, how- 
ever, ere this increasing nuisance be effectually 
put down. 





Lecture at INVERNESS ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—Mr. Mackenzie, of Elgin, architect, on | 
Friday in week before last, delivered a lecture | 
on architecture to the members and friends of 
the Inverness Mechanics’ Institution, in the | 
Academy-hall there. In the concluding part 
of his lecture, Mr. Mackenzie made some re- 
marks in vindication of his own profession 
from some of the aspersions too commonly 
thrown on it. If the architects of the present 
day, he said, were allowed, like the monks of 
the medizval ages, years to mature their con- 
ceptions, and were hampered by no considera- 
tions of expense, they would produce build- 
ings which would vie with, if they did not 
surpass, those which now attracted so much 
admiration ; but when they had no voice in 
the selection of a site,—when they were tied 
down to a particular style,—when the period 
allotted them for the preparation of their plans | 
was grudgingly extended to a few months,—| 
and when the whole sum to which they were 
restricted did not amount to what would for- 





' 


not much esteemed class of men, the in-| 





merly have been expended in the formation of 
a window,—he did not see how any very mag- | 


| hificent results could be hoped for. 





Potices of Books. ~ 


Rudimentary Astro 3 with i 

By the Rev. Ropert Marn, MAN, 

First Assistant at the Royal Observat, 

Greenwich. Weale, High Holborn, 185)" 
THIS. perspicuous volume belongs to the series 
of rudimentary scientific works published by 
Mr. Weale, and which must now constitute 
goodly little library. Besides the motive that 
must have induced the publisher to adq 
treatise on Astronomy, the author jn this 
work has taken a course which has enabled 
him to steer clear, as far as possible, of other 
elementary treatises, more particularly of , 


ations, 
RAS, 


_ descriptive order, by making his own more 


explanatory than descriptive. 


The Practice of Embanking I.ands fr 
Sea. By Joun Wiegnia, PGS te 
Agent and Surveyor. Parts I. and [J 
Weale, High Holborn. 1852. : 

Tuts volume, though uniform with the pre- 
ceding in appearance, is not a mere rudimentary 
treatise for beginners. It contains much jp. 
structive matter of use to practical men, a 
well as to those unacquainted with the nature 
of sea-banks and the reclamation of lands 
from the sea, and whose attention may be 
drawn to the subject, either from the nature 
of their property, or with a view to the em. 
ployment of their capital. The subject is one 
of considerable importance, and good may be 
expected to result from the publication of this 
treatise. 











Miscellanea. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN Broapway, New 


York.—The principal improvements at pre 
sent going on here appear to he in hotels and 
confectioners’ shops. The Metropolitan Hotel 
is in an advanced state of progress. It will 
have 214 windows fronting the street. The 
marble front of the St. Nicholas is finished, 
and is said to produce a fine effect, were it not 
that the immense mass of rough red bricks, 
forming the sides of the building, do not 
harmonize with the white marble front. Paint 
or plaster, the Home Journal thinks, is much 
wanted, and is, perhaps, intended. There is 
several months’ work still to be done to this 


edifice. The St. Denis, a quaint, original-lovk- 


ing building, opposite Grace Church, is ap- 
proaching completion. ‘The cornices and other 
settings-off are made not of stone, as they 
seem, but of a new and peculiar composition 
of sand and cement. It is, in fact, sand made 
over again into stone. There is one drawback 
to the utility of this composition—it will melt 
and run like molasses at a temperature of 212 
degrees! The St. Denis, therefore, would pre- 
sent a singular appearance after a fire; but 
the new material is used only as ornament, 
and nowhere as a support, it does not in the 
least affect the safety of the building. The 
hotels now in construction will be capable of 
accommodating scarcely less than 2,000 people; 
but they will relieve the pressure only tem- 
porarily. Mr. Astor, it is rumoured, intends to 
erectavery large hotel at thecorner of Thirteenth- 
street and Broadway. Mr. Monot, of the 


New York Hotel, proposes to build another 


house of great extent at the corner 
Twenty-third-street, on the site of “ Co oral 
Thompson’s.” And Mr. Lafarge intends t 
construct a hotel, larger than either, on grou® 
adjoining Bond-street House, having a frost 
on Broadway, Amity, and Mercer-streets. 
building will be commenced shortly after the 
Ist of May. There are also various othe 
enterprises of the same character in agitation. 
The Church of St. Thomas, so long the 
one venerable feature of Broadway, the old- 
fashioned walls of which the fire last year 
not injure, is nearly ready again for service. 
The exterior has saleuens slight — 
which impart to the old church a somewne 
lighter aspect.——The Home Journal cour 
plains of the telegraph posts which run yer 
Broadway, and of the homo-ducts, as he c! 
them, erected by builders over street cellars, 8 
progress of formation. Broadway, he remar . 
is always to be, but never is, finished. ‘The Rus 
pavement is spreading. 
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. ort OF ABLE-BODIED Pav- 
eee The mitigation of the burden of sup- 
P rting the unemployed poor by obliging 
them, as far as possible, to provide for them- 
selves both food and raiment, in place of idly 
wasting an immense force of muscle and 
sinew throughout the country, while the em- 
Joyed, the industrious, and the well-doing are 
sa to support that force in idleness, is a 
subject which common sense seems at length 
to be forcing on the attention of the rate- 
payers throughout the country, in spite of all 
the fine-spun arguments against it, mainly 
based on the dread of socialistic results,—as 
if labour and self-support, in the place of idle 
dependance on others, were likely, when 
added, as a test, to the degradation of pau- 
perism, to induce the industrious, and self- 
respecting, self-dependant artisan, to turn 
pauperism into Socialism! And even although 
Socialism were identified with pauperism, what 
worse mischief to Socialism could we wish 
than that it should be subject to such a degra- 
dation, and be hence despised by every self- 
respecting workman? The reproductive em- 
ployment of pauper labour, which we have long 
advocated, is now engaging the attention of 
the clergy and others, of all religious deno- 
minations, at Manchester, where steps are 
being taken to induce such a change in the 
poor-law or its administration as to employ 
paupers on remunerative labour. The Rey. 
T. R. Bentley, M.A. incumbent of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Manchester, at a meeting lately held 
for the purpose of adopting petitions to Par- 
liament and the Poor-law Board, observed that 
he had consulted the earliest statutes that had 
been passed for the relief of the poor, and 
without going further back than the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, he had found that they all contained 
provisions for setting the able-bodied to work, 
in lieu of the assistance afforded tothem. He 
did not find any mention of “ reproductive ”’ 
work, but this omission could be accounted for 
by the presumption that our ancestors never 
contemplated anything else than profitable 
labour, and hence there was no necessity for 
particularly specifying its quality. The statute 
in question expressly stated that the officers 
entrusted with its administration should pro- 
vide flax, hemp, and other stuff, with which to 
set the people to work. The Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act, which was passed in 1834, did not 
repeal the 43rd of Elizabeth, but merely 
changed the officers. Therefore, to all intents 
and purposes, the principle of the statutes for 
the relief of the poor was not foreign to the 
introduction and prosecution of remunerative 
“pauper” labour. It is to be hoped, then, 
that a compulsory return will speedily be 
made to the spirit of our old poor-law, which 
thus appears to be quite consistent with the 
letter of the new, as well as with its spirit and 
intention. 

Tut Encingerinc Dispute.—Two of 
the “amalgamated engineers” were brought 
up last week at the Lambeth Police Court on 
a charge of intimidation, brought by an engi- 
neer’s labourer in the employment of Messrs. 
Maudslay and Field. After evidence had been 
taken, Mr. Norton, the magistrate, said it was 
clear that the evidence of the complainant did 
not bring the case within the terms of the 
Combination Act, and he was inclined to think 
that they had in a great measure provoked the 
treatment they had experienced, by reason of 
their having called after the defendants, and 
acted offensively towards them, after having 
parted peaceably. He should not, therefore, 
— the case to the sessions, but impose a 

ne of 20s, each and the cost of the warrant, 
or, in default, to stand committed to prison for 
menty-one days each. The fines were imme- 

ately paid, and the defendants at once dis- 
charged, 
ig (ROMITECTURAL Lecrures.—Mr. Kerr 

* ‘0 lecture on architecture at the London 

echanics? Institution, on the 28th of April 
ne the three Wednesdays following. ‘The 
“ay lecture will treat of the general question ; 

or ond, of the history to the fall of the 
fr pe empire; the third, of the history from 
SS om to the present day; and the fourth 
and cw’ .0f the present principles of design 
Criticism practically, 





On “THe VaLue or ENGINEERING 
Estimates.”—The Liverpool Journal of the 
10th inst. contains an article on this subject, 


Lecture oN GLass MANUFACTURE.— 
One of the recent “ Exhibition Lectures ” 
of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, was on 


with special reference to the probable cost of | glass, by Professor George Shaw, of Queen’s 


the Rivington Pike Waterworks for Liverpool, 
and exemplified by the cases of the Birken- 
head Docks, Grimsby Dock, Holyhead Har- 
bour, &c. It is calculated that the real cost 
of the Rivington Pike scheme will be swollen 


into millions in place of some hundreds of | cates. 


thousands, as originally estimated. ‘hat the 
original estimates for the Birkenhead Docks 
are less than half what the actual cost of these 
docks will be. That the original estimate for 
the Great Grimsby Docks was 422,8761.; 
whereas 574,104/. have already been expended, 
and 200,000/. will be required to complete 
them; while, nevertheless, the promised dock 
comprises only 40 acres in place of 100. That 
the real cost of Holyhead harbour of refuge is 
more likely to be 2,000,000/, than 628,080/. 
the original estimate, and to take 10 years 
than 6, The responsibility of a good deal of 
these discrepancies is laid on the shoulders of 
Mr. Rendel, as engineer, and of Mr. R. Ste- 
phenson, as referee. “ We are far from wish- 
ing,” concludes the Journal, “to depreciate 
the benefit the country may derive from en- 
gineering skill and ability, often evinced in 
the successful completion of most difficult 
tasks; but we do say that estimates ought te 
tally more than they do with the actual cost, 
otherwise it is sheer nonsense to have any 
estimates at all; whilst to those who embark 
their money on the faith of engineering esti- 
mates the consequences are most disastrous. 
A sum of money is raised to complete a work 
that is expected to realise a certain amount of 
revenue. Before the work is half done the 
estimate is doubled; preference bond, or some 
such arrangement is required, and the original 
subscriber is left penniless. Well may con- 
tractors and engineers grow rich, whilst their 
constituents are their dupes. Nor can we 
imagine a system more dishonest or disgrace- 
ful than the one we are now commenting 
upon.” 

Tue Dumrrigs New Parison, — This 
edifice is now completed, and the principal 
portion occupied. The smaller and more 
recently built wing is still vacant. “ It is un- 
mistakeably ugly,” says the Dumfries Courier, 
“and ought never to have been erected on its 
present site. From some points the edifice 
has rather an imposing effect; otherwise it is 
an eyesore and a blot on the appearance of the 
burgh. No one will blame the architect of the 
Dumfries Prison for giving it a seducing aspect 
to the criminally disposed portion of the popu- 
lation. The interior arrangements, however, 
have been skilfully planned, and well exe- 
cuted.” The building runs along the south 
side of Buccleuch-street for about 150 feet, 
and the greater portion is 26 feet wide. It is 
divided into three parts, the eastern end being 
for female prisoners, the western for males, the 
one being about three times the size of the 
other, while the third part, which stands be- | 
twixt the other two, affords rooms for the 
occupation of officials and other purposes : 
this portion is about 10 feet broader than the | 
wings on each side. The whole range of 
building is five stories in height. The only 
openings to the front are the doors, and the | 
necessary absence of any windows in the great | 
extent of the front wall is the principal cause | 
of the heavy aspect of the building. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—In the economy of this association the pre- 
paration and exhibition of competition designs | 
forms one of the more prominent elements. | 
Scarcely had the association been constituted, | 
when premiums towards this purpose were 
offered by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Rochead, and Mr. 
Smith, local architects. The drawings for the 
subiect proposed by Mr. Wilson—“ The best 
design for a Presbyterian place of worship, not 
in the Gothic style,” have been recently exhi- 
hited, and the judges on their merits, Messrs. 
Rhbind, Wilson, and Rochead, have awarded | 
the premium to Mr. John Thomson ; and in 
consideration of superior merit adjudged a/ 
further premium to Mr. James Hamilton, | 

i f Mr. Kirk- | 
draughtsman in the employment o 
land, Bothwell-street. 





College, Birmingham. The lecturer, after 
describing the chemical components of the 
materials of glass, or the “ silicates,” 
pointed out how the various kinds of glass 
were produced by different mixtures of sili- 
Thus, a mixture of silicate of alum and 
of potass, or soda, produced a glass which re« 
sisted the action of acids, but was fusible at a 
low temperature. The lecturer then described 
the processes of fusion, cleansing, annealing, 
&ec. and proceeded to notice the different 
branches of the manufacture, and first, sheet 
glass. The glass used for glazing, he observed, 
was of two kinds, crown glass and spread 
| glass—the method of producing each of which 
he explained, referring for illustration to the 
| specimens sent to the Exhibition by Messrs. 
| Chance, Mr. Hartley, Messrs. Swinburne, and 
jothers. In purity of colour and beauty of 
surface, he observed, the English manufac. 
turers must yield the palm to those on the 
continent, though for all purposes of utility 
our glass was equally good. In speaking of 
| the manufacture of flint glass, he referred to 

| the specimens of prisms in the Exhibition, and 

| explained the method of cutting, polishing, 
and engraving glass. There was great diffi- 

culty in producing large masses of crown glass 

| of uniform texture, but Messrs. Chance had 
recently hit on a method whereby they were 

successful in furnishing glass of this quality 

| sufficient to meet the demands of science. The 

common colours of glass were produced by 

metallic oxides. Sometimes the colour was 

made to permeate the whole body of the glass : 

at others, only the surface was coloured, thus 

enabling the workman to remove it in some 

parts and substitute other colours. In no 

branch of art had the Exhibition more fully 

answered its design than in the illustration it 

had afforded of the various means of producing 

painted windows. Owing to the fact that the 

surface of plain glass was only susceptible of 

| two or three colours, the remainder could only 

be produced by means of enamel, which im- 

paired the transparency. The Exhibition had 

done great service in demonstrating the utter 

hopelessness of ever producing real pictures in 

glass, if its transparency was to be maintained ; 

{but it had also shown that no material was 

| better adapted for presenting the conventional 

forms of heraldry, or the easy designs in which 

consisted the symbols of medizval art. 

Str. ALBAN’s ARCHAOLOGICAL Society. 
—A quarterly meeting of this society was held 
at the town hall, St. Aloan’s, on Wednesday 
week. In the absence of the president (Earl 
of Verulam), the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, the rector 
of St. Alban’s, took the chair. The 
reported an interchange of courtesies and pub- 
lications with the Kilkenny Archzological So- 
ciety, and the chairman presented a copy, in 
colours, of a fresco, recently discovered in the 
abbey, representing a mitred ecclesiastic. A 
bulla found near the abbey, and bearing the 
name of Pope John XXIII. was the subject of 
some discussion. Mr. Evans produced some 
Celtic antiquities, found in Herts; and read 
some remarks, also transmitted to the Society 
of Antiquaries, on the subject of the bulla 
above mentioned.—Mr. Shirley Brooks read a 
paper on the Literature of English Epitaphs. 
He reviewed the history of these incriptions, 
and concluded by urging that an improvement 
in our present style of epitaph writing would 
only be effected by the subject being con- 
tinually raised at meetings like that he ad- 
dressed; and recommended members of archz- 
ological societies to take special note of any 
single instance of good or bad epitaph writing 
which came under their knowledge, and to 
mak: it the subject of public comment. The 
audience was graced by the presence of a large 
number of ladies. 

Sratruse or Napoteon.—The large eques- 
trian statue of the emperor Napoleon, modelled 
by M. de Nieuwerkerke for the city of Lyons, 
is to be cast in bronze at one operation, by 
MM. Eck and Durand. The pedestal of this 
statue is, for the present, placed in the court- 
yard of the Invalides.— Galignani. 
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TuRN-OUT OF BrRicKMAKERS.— 


' , ~ M j 1 
vorking brickmakers have struck work in | organ 
the working f the masters to a letter to the Salisbury Journal in reference to fronton, for Mr. Wa Co kat “ith 


AtPreston| Posrrron or Orcans.—Dr. Wesley, the TENDERS 


THE BUILDER. “ [Apem, 24, 1859 


i yj l.hasaddressed | For building two second-rate : 
st of Winchester Cathedral, has alam: Uelging tre semnadn s relig oan, = 





Se dees banter pe the usual tallies an announcement of its being the intention of | Quantities taken out by Mr. Wallis. » architect, 
aa incressing the wages. The men also, the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury to remove | fober and fens ion do sli £1,504 0 0 
it appears, require the restoration of sixpence the organ from the rere the = of | Gadsby terre Lo? 9 
per thousand, taken from them at a ume of the choir of their cathedral. se pro oe Hobbe = aa 1,453 0 9 
depression. “As for the sixpence on the to which I belong,” he says, “being rarely pied) ........ 1,427 10 9 





themeand, taken off before,” says a corres- consulted on such a subject, and knowing} for taking down portion of house, and rebuilding, gf 


pondent of the 
mitted to it in conseque 


that it should be added when times mended, i101 ; 
oer ha now think the time has come when effect of an organ injured by being placed at 
their promises ought to be fulfilled. But they 
threaten to reduce us to starvation by ma- 


Preston Guardian, “we sub- well, as I do, that such a step is highly detri- | Bayswater. 


nee of promises made | mental to musical effect, I take this means of Teper ar tS ameaaeaeeemin £1,249 
expressing my opinion, that not only is the Lawrence (accepted) 1s 





. : For pulling dow: d buildi on 
the side instead of the centre of a cathedral, | i, Rermondacy-streets old bane rey fourth-rate howe 


: > P ° | é allowe 
but the choir service also suffers in various) rately. Mr. Jarvis, architect. aiiowed for sepa. 





chinery. A Pharaoh of old once cruelly op- ways.” The writer quotes a letter from Pro- oat Pee ola . 
pressed the brickmakers, but a just Providence fessor Cockerell in support of his ideas on! Thomas .......... ee ee 
showed him and posterity the wages due to this subject. > phe remmatane sin 100 0 2. 3mm 
hardness of heart. OP ea tomate aemrer| Tire Dadian. The propity Teil) See ae a Se 
cee ings " ese will eae a earthenware pipes for drainage has been -lasiteconmetnorer a es = en 
ag Sa cee? hat Violently impugned, and the Board of Health| Wills cn eee 
labour and capital. We earnestly hope rs recommendations of them objected to, in the PUES env censectoveinentie » 1,74 ... 19810 |. 15H 
our masters will duly 2 our reasona “* Institution of Civil Engineers, where a paper | ——. 
—- = ig — — ete tng on the subject is to be read shortly, that will TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ee ee > probably excite some discussion. ‘ > TE 

have consented to the terms of the men, but P y “Casts” (a correspondent asks for “ the best method of 


most of them have “determined to resist all 
dictation on either point from the men.” If TITIO 
the circumstances be rightly represented, 
it would appear that the meaning of the 


term “ dictation ” may be grossly misapplied. 
When masters “dictate” oppressive and 
unjust terms to the men, who are chiefly to 


law . . ray? . | taking casts of carved wood-work, and likewise : 
Wax CHANDLERS Company's ComPE the material used"), *°B. H”’ (tho none a eepee 
n.—Allow me to inform “ Verax,” one | thanks), “ R. G.,” “ Campanalogia,” “W. D.” (under op 
of your correspondents some weeks old, that re ge ; on. Pegs K.” «3.W" 
the Court of the Wax Chandlers’ Company | «J ‘7, *#«¢ "J." “4 Bubseriber,”” oH" ag ee 
wisely took the precaution of having a pro-| “ t. Le “L. fer J will endeavour to learn, « Dr. 8” 

° . FY ’ . . “ Anti-Hum ug,” « ro,” n . nag “Ez Nv" “ype 
fessional adviser, in Mr. C. Fowler, to aid them | g) sagew fialen allh ‘psetial Ge Sint wanes teen 
in coming to an equitable decision. From | year), J. F. M.,” “J.L. A.” 


blame but the masters themselves for the among upwards of ay designs submitted | “ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 


attempt of the men to protect their interests 
from such oppression and injustice by counter 


to them for their new hall, they ultimately | b0oks or find addresses. 
came to the resolution of choosing three de-| ~~~ a EI | fom — 





: gee yey é : y TISEMENTS. 
“dictation?” It is incumbent on those who Signs belonging to Mr. W ood, Mr. J. Peyton, ADVER 


complain of “dictation” on the part of the 


men to suggest how they are to protect their to receive the three premiums named in the 
humble, but to them all-important, interests advertisement.—A SuBscRIBER. 





and Mr. Jos. James, respectively, who were METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT 
f a } Z o 2 = 
4 Office of Metropolitin Buildings, 
: 6, Adelphi-terrace, Strand. 20d April, 198 
NOTICE.—An EXAMINATION of PERSONS desirow to 
obtain a certificate of qualification for the Office of DISTRICT 


from the rapacity of greedy and unjust task-) Ry sonaL RECREATION FOR THE WoRK- | SURVEYOR, will take place on THURSDAY, the 2th day of 


masters while still maintaining that due sub- 


ordination so essential to the interests both of 


employers and employed. 


DestrRucTION OF WorKS oF ART AT 


Boston, Unirep States.—A gallery con- 
taining between 600 and 700 pictures, a large 
number of statuettes, portraits of artists, &c. 
and valued at 40,0001. has been destroyed by 
the burning of the Fremont Temple in Boston. 


The collection belonged to Mr. Thomas Thomp- | 


son, and was the fruit of twenty years accn- 
mulation. It would have been but ordinary 
prudence to have expended even a few of the 
thousands laid out on such a collection in the 
adoption of efficient precautions against fire. 
In the present instance the treasure was not 
even insured. It is said to have contained 
many originals,—by Titian, Guido, Murillo, 
Cuyp, Lely, Vandyck, Reynolds, and other 
masters. 

Kent Dispensary Compertition.—It 
has been my mis‘ortune to read many disgust- 
ing “competition” advertisements in THE 
Buitper; but I think that which appears, 
alone in its glory, in your impression of the 
10th, caps them all. If the profession is to 
“eat dirt,” a most eligible opportunity now 


presents itself for indulging in such a propen- | 
sity; and in the event of any response being | 


made to the elaborated and tempting invitation 
of “Mr. Charles J. Cartarr, secretary (by 
order),” I would beg permission to offer that 


* May next. 
ING Cxasses.—The Leeds Intelligencer | | Pervms desirous to Bg cueeained soast napty oo ox them te 
. . : q . a o on mi accom 
directs attention to an advertisement in its | iinipary statement, according to the course of examination pre 


. . ribed in the rales fi at purpose, f which be 
columns, offering prizes of 5/. 31. and 2I. for at i dn ats Wale Krshitemaral Bosra 
a a rh ADS, 
the three best essays On the most desirable Suahtnertd eeeeen Eee, 
plan of supplying innocent and « levating Re- | ———___— — em 

| creation for the Working Classes.’’ The prizes E AL, pand. SON'S TLLU STRATED 
| af : CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, oom 
,ate to be conferred only on working men, | (0, aanne kot prices of upwards of One Hundred difewat 
though essays from other persons desirous to | Bedsteads, in Iron, Brass, jupanned Wood, polished Birch, Maho 
° . gany, Kosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods; also their priced Lig 
|promote the object of the society are also of Betding, and'their new warerooms enable them to keep onedf 
invited | each —- fixed for jon. They have also, in siddition to 
invited. their usual stock, a great variety of the best designs of PARISIAY 
N : . - | BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just im 
New Discoverigs at NINEVEH.—Col. | ported HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufactures, 


Rawlinson, it seems, “has opened out the |%/2»Positetne Chapel), Torennam-cou:* ross. 


jentire place of sepulture of the kings and [MPORTANT to FAMILIES FURNISHING, 

e 7 ° e,"6 ° oO — MPTON § 
| queens of Assyria.” There they lie, it is said, 2» ana “Si, QU HENS BUILDINGS, RN IGHTSBRIDGE - 
\““in huge stone sarcophagi, with ponderous | j2istead, Bedding. Cabinet, Carpet l;soking-zias. ani Uphoise 
lids decorated with the royal ornaments and | Warehouse. Estimates given, and a list of prices seut poste 


costume, just as they were deposited more | Sa ey ——— 
than 3 ane ears ,, iiliteahit iat HE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY of ENGI- 
, y ago. | ‘ NEERS are now prepared to cxogute Orders in omens. 
| Tastes on Drarnace.—A pocket-sheet Country on the ‘shortest "notice Last Tondon. eon Werks, 


of tables on drainage, by Mr. Bailey Denton, | “mbrdeeroad. Mile end. 
has been printed by Metchi, of Parliament- Vf EASUREMENT of BUILDER'S WORK.- 


. . . j Ss x . prience continues 
street, and appears to be a useful thing in its | ¢ give bs clam and premele INSTRUCTION in MBASURING 
way. There are seven tables, the first and si SStMAR{NG Yc aetmin of poi Honk 8 

‘ " q , jp OF wn 0 , 
largest of which shows the cost of the neces- “information, ice eons te ia 
. . . . . . essTs. ctu. ’ 
sary digging and tiles in draining an acre of Oxford-strec. ro 
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land at various distances between the drains, | RIGHTON.—TO PLASTE RERS 
Roapmakers’ Estimates.—Tenders re- | —jmmudinte oppleeinn Cee mei we K. Estar in the ba 
ceived for making a road at Sutton, on the | 1, Bastern-road, Brighton. —— 





land of the South Metropolitan School Board, N Architect and Surveyor, at Brighton, is a 


. . * - : - ble of taking 
under the direction of Mr. Edwin Nash. | out quantities getting out Working Drawiuss, and Superinendig 














be : ag : “(fie 
— my congratulations on being the | Quantities furnished : | Brighton” resorarcr ses a ease 
enviable instrument of converting “architects ” | North and Gardner ....,.£1,539 0 0 re r WANTED. 
—_ snobs.” —R. K. P, | — np intone aheegwnnvatans: cae Lea | A Ste ta hace tase eet oe nae, Drowians oo a 
ETROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT.—A cor-| AYES seeserereveseees 920 0 0 | orders te the Chines ond Upacneety beamsbes Oeil 
respondent, “G. H.” wishes attention to be | Reddin ..............06 782 0 0 by letter an stating fall parcieular, to BANTING and 3S 
drawn to the state of various at present waste | Murray ...... seavescces FUE 0 @ perth ceetemrn o RY 
spaces in different parts of the metropolis, as = 4 senha Aeedesens: ae on aniok pas. AR y bs MS - i VEYOR 
at Skinner-street, Snow-hill, the corner of | Saath oak Sle rr. eseen a : : Derby are desirous of ‘immediately APPOINT! NG ite diarit 
Cheapside, Stamford-street, and the site of the | Ward eens 640 0 0 | Raving “jst been completed by the Board of Ordnance, 
Fleet Prison. Mr. Pearson’s new scheme, he | SRN ics. tik.niteane 637 0 0 plans delive Tie gill te required to lay dv" than? 
remarks, appears to keep Victoria-street,) | Drummond ............ 596 15 ad Prt estimates ofthe expense thereof, which will hats We), 
Holborn, from progressing. The subject is | Williams and Dearlove .. 596 7 34 | cvmmpetent to prepare au drwy eta’ a! rd me 
oe ; ae pr same ot os ao, Cregeen conebits rein on: | Me B “Anal repli ot ihe stent as Wel ag warhareeana st iee 
ot | » al e welfare of the | atson and Carter ...... 550 0 O tre a conden : for executing suc) 
people ; and it is strange indeed that valuable; Reed .....-.2..0sse0e08 546 2 6 work ile wil be required fo. Fepor upon, al ew» is 
on such em Pon 80 long remain as Oey te ee eresesenee + a na wn uses gn fone involi oe se re 
é y, waiting for e carrying out of ublic | 40) 1 ee a es. — | aoe t ill not absolute 
improvements. Such a circumstance actually | ae tele eee s+. 505 5 0 until confirmed by the General Board, Te nla of, he 
justifies the running up of all sorts of new and | ag Richardson, and dates are requested to stake the amount of salary the Renn’ 
irregular buildings in inconvenient positions | Lewis rect ee yt sspqwons “Sale inlored,°"A pplieat on for Surveyor ~ add raed 0th Clerk 
rather than throw them into projected improve-_ Pe derrveretengets 6 FE - pry heey thee ay hey a 
tatutie 60 long be Salad eatin ee eee ee not Inter shan SATURDAY, the 10th doy of Moc Es, 
g out. Franklin, Poplar (accepted) 432 14 2 Town-hall, Derby, April dist, 1808,” Clerk to te Laval Bost? 
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} RAV ELLER, on Commission ; 
i ANTED ahd TRAVE among Builders end Plumbers 
jd be prefe rred.—Apply at 32, Chichester-place, King’-cross 


er MARBLE MASONS, ée. 
\ TANTED, in the Yard of a Statuary and Stone 





¥ 





manufacturing Town in the west of Eng- 

: Log Lab: ood WORKMAN, — 30 or 35 years. 

and, & Seenpioyment and liberal wages will be given. A Married 

van ferred —Address, to A. B. H. Office of “ The Builder,” 
Man 1 Yorke et, Covent-Garden, stating full particulars. 





yo LAND SURVEYORS, &e. 

TUTANTED, by a Young Gentleman, a situation 

W* SURVEYOR, &c. He is ievenshly conversant with 
oe ithe Profession. Unexceptionabl 


every hoger \ddreas, A. B19, Paradise-place, Stockwell, Surrey. 








), a “respectable Young Man, a 

\ "ANTED, yc *LERK in a Builder's Office and Yard, in 
h capacity he could make himself generally useful Salary 

which capacity he “ar, DAVIS, Builder, 1, Mughstreet, Kecle- 


nodera’¢ 
ston-square, Pimlico. 


ws ANTED, bv a Practical Builder, a SITUATION 





¢ references can | 
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LLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
4 COMPANY.—Capital, rr Established 1524 —The 
Board of Directors have we a WESTERN OFFIC E, at No. 5, 


Waterloo-place, Pali-mall, where the public will find every facility | 


in the transaction of both Life and Fire Assurance business. They 

have nominated EDWARD seamen ¢ Esq. to the superintendence 

of this branch. HAM MILTO i Geovstany. 
Bartholomew-lane, London, April 15, ion. 


PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH ; 
ENDOWMENTS rc Via 1 CONVENTS, AND 
SCHOOLS, BY ME SSURA 





(PHE CATHOLIC. LAW and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square, London ; 15, Bachelor's-walk, Dublin ; and 18, 
Rue Tronchet, Paris. rporated under 7 & § Vict. c. 119. 

CarPirTar 260,000i, 
This Company assures as wellas healthy lives for sums of 
from 5. to 5,0008. 
The annual income is nearly 4,004. 
Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates. 
Prospectuses, proposals, and every information furnished on 


application to the ——— or Secretary. 


FORRISTALL, M Managing Director. 
Le E ASSURANCE for the — W ORKING- 





UPERINTENDENT, MANAGER, or CLERK of, | 


WORKS. who can — works and make out working draw- 
2 most res 
} mg No.1, Hiollywell-street, Westminster. 


—To BE iLDERS, PLUMBERS, AND DECORATORS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 
W OREM AN, or otherwise, by a Three-branch hand. Can 
execute writing and graining. Patterns can be forwarded. No 





object » to town or country.—Apply, by letter, to P. D. Post-office, 


Stratford, Essex. 


To ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of the 
WORKS or SHOP FOREMAN, by a steady, active man, | 
well acquainted with the builaing branches unexceptioaable 
reference given All letters prepaid, ad A. Z. 15, 8. J ohn- 
street, Reading, Berks. 
= ARC HITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
W ANTED, by a Gentleman, a SITUATION in | 
London as MANAGER or SUPERIOR CLERK. He is | 
sequaintet proficiently with all sole of architecture, ornament, | 











and practical delineation of detail, perspective, colourin@ survey- 


ing, and dilapidations Terms moderate, and the most unex- 

tionable references given as to character. position, and ability.— 
Mares, THOM, Buck and Wotton’s Post-office, Mount-street, | 
Lambeth. 





T.) ARCHITECTS. 
A FULLY Qualified Architectural Draughtsman | 
isopen to an ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate ; refer- 
ences given if required.—Address Z. Z. Messrs. Waterlow and Son's, 
9, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


FULLY qualified Assistant is desirous of a 
< RE-ENGAGEMENT ; he bas been accustomed to prepare 
finished working and detail drawings aud specifications, taking 
quantities. and the usual routine of an architect's office Re‘erences 
unexeepti.nable. Terms moderate —Ad ) 
Library, ibrary, 12, _ Crawford-street, _ Marylebone. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A CLERK of WORKS, of great experience, and 


Twenty years’ practical uaintance in the different branches 
n works of large magnitude, is DISENGAGED.—Aaddress, X. A. X 
1, Old Broad-street, Cit ity. 
TU ARCHITECTS 

A CLERK of the WO KS. of unusual ex- 

perience, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT either for a long 

or short period. Testimonials for twenty years.—Address, A. 
Mr. Willis’s, 68, Judd-street, Brunswick-square. 


eam Sennen ett aon 


AS Grainer, Writer, Painter, &c.—A Young 
Man wishes > obtain a SITUATION .—Apply by letter, 
post paid, to W. 8. Hs 

Bort ugh, London. 


RAY PLUMBERS AND GAS FITTERS. 
A YOUNG MAN, who vee ak understands | 
+ both branches of the above, uires EMPLOYMENT. 
Address, 5. P. Old King John, Holyweil-lane, Shorediteh. 


FO O1 \RPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
A YOUNG MAN 
SITUATION in a good Shop as an IMPROVER. 
P.P. Ofhce of “ The Builder,” York-street, Covent-zarden. 
q TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
YOUNG MAN, having completed a term of 
.\ four years with, and held a Situation for the last six months | 
under the same Architect. tect, is i) ing another 
ENGAGEMENT, Very excellent references. Salary required 
ws. a-Week.—Address to BETA, care of Mr. E. Perkins, No. 44. 
Paternoster: “TOW. 


"10 G REENHOUSE BUILDERS, SASHMAKERS, &c. 
YOUNG MAN, who has been used to the | 
+4 above trades, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Wages | 
hot of so much ¢ stant employment. Will make 
timself useful in Paiuting and Giazing.—Apply, by letter, to ©. R. 


Trafalgar Coffee-house, Four Doors from the Elephant and Castle, 
Walworth h-road. 


TO ENGINRERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
\ YOUNG ENGINEER, lately engaged on 
+4 Government Works in Ireland, seeks EM PLOYM NT, ata 
inoderate salary, as GENERAL ASSISTANT in office or held. 
wo ot -either in England or abroad. a French and German, 
it the best testimonials from his late superior officers — | 
oo HL. G. care of Mr. C. Goswell, Three King-court, Lombard- | 








. H. Cresewell’s 














Mr. Bates, chemist, 118, Great Dover-street, | 








—Address 




















N TO BUILDERS. 

A? experienced imator, Measurer, and 
Draugiteman, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT He is 

fe, builder’ ~~ — the business, and the general routine 

= 8 0 ‘ 

Oakley's, No. 3 , Lamb-street, a App ply to E at Mr 


AS BUILDER'S GENERAL FOREMAN = 

* LERK of WORKS. The ad 

the ab anecreneement, song = a RE ENG AGEMENT in in eit = ef 
Ove CAPACI as to capa- 


bility, industry, &¢,— 
street, F cna pay, Apaiy Fieters prep Prepaid + AZ. 


‘ TO ARCHES 
A GENTLEMAN, ‘who has had seven years’ 
£ixPerience in the Profeasion 
fair, working, ———s 





ore Huntley: 





tend build 


sirous of unvtertkig the wa anaes ee OFICE, or of | 


Meeting with any other 


or Surveyor,—A) 
Street, Covent Fm - 


nt with an Architect 
motos. of “ The Builder,” 1, York- 


pectable reference to character and ability. | 


is desirous of obtaining a/| 


BRANCH OF PFICE—2, EXETER BCHANGE, WELLINGTON. 
STREET NORTH (opposite Waterloo. bridge), STRAND, 
| Upen every Evening from Six till Eight o’cleck. 
| Subseription for securing payments of 5. and u y 4s Sl. payable 
on death of subscriber, may be made upon the following ‘ieeee: 
certified Wy the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer, Esq. :-— 
Weekly Contributions for payment of 5l. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subsertbers shall be— 
From 10 to 35 years, to pay One Penny per Week. 
| » Bto eH a wopence « 


s “aes > Threepence ” 
Sas call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 
ecriptio 
The rate of subseription will not increase as the contributor 
grows older, but the same weekly amount paid at the commence- 
| ment will be continued ioeenghout life. 
Subscribers may make from one to ten subscriptions, so as to 
t— the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 
‘ounds. 
N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of sums from 
| BL to 50 can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN 
| Lean, 2, Exeter "Change, Wellington-street North, 
t: 





HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Sociiemnent, ante, 50,0004, 
"sT 
Lord W ied, Escrick Park. 
G.L Shemeae. esq. — Hutton Park. 
nt coe - York. 
| Bawkens.— Messrs. Swann, ( qush. and Co. York. 
Actcary and Szeretary.—Mr. W ewman, Yor! 
The attention of the public is rticularly ealled to the: terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
| which is made between male and female lives. 


| Extract from the Tab le of Premiums for Insuring 1002. 


























| Age Age | 
| next A MALE. A PEMALE. next | A MALE, | A FEMALE. 
birth wena mil EeGibe | ——_——_—_—_— 

day. Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums. 

Zsa 4 Za 4 £ad Z£ead 

mw |176 15 4 #6 | 311 6 332 

13 193 17 8 BO 419 313 3 

1% | 111 3 18” 53 4n 6 426 

oo | 1m44 1 6 mB 540 414 0 

3 |1170, 1138 @o | 660 512 6 

6 | 30 3 116 3 6 | 740 696 

*20 2506 1wW 9 6 | 840 7W B 

33 28 6 2 210 70 lo 0 4 976 

| gs | 3130/26 4 3 | uws nae 

; #@ | 919 9 212 0 76 } 1319 

| 43 3538/37 3 380 B12 10 


~® EBxawrre—A “gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, ma‘ 
insure 1,000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
| 202. 108. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum, for , 
an annual payment of 191. 178. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Uffice in , 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

are also effected by this Company. on the most moderate terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no Sppcingments have 
been made. Applications = ~ made to Mr. 


uary and Secretary, Yo rto 
— — Mr RICH. Woon, Solicitor, 12, John-street, 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 





| N ATIONAL ASSUR ANCE and INVESTMENT | 


| SSUCIATION, 
| 7, St. Martie’ wine TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LONDON ; 
AND 56, PALIL-MALL, ~~ ee 
Fetablished LS Amn 

INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
The object of the Investment Department of ae Institution, is 

to open equally secure and profitable ch of ‘or 
| the surplus capital of the uent, and the provident savings of 
| the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of 
| Placing their money out at interest, but unused to seeking secu- 
| rities, and inexperienced in estimating their value, this Institu- 
tion offers immediate facilities, and an opportunity of realizing 
| the highest rate of interest yielded by first-class securities, in 
which alone the money deposited with the Association is em- 


| sani Ifterest payable i in in January and July. 
N ATIONAL ASSURA JRANCE and INV ESTMENT 
r \PITAL we £100,000. 





The Capital Brest | is altogether distinct and separate from the | 
j Depesioen? Stock in the Investment Department of this Institu- 

‘ tion. It constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the 
engagements ef the Association, and has been provided in order to 


render the security of the Assured complete. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 


|TO0 THE HOLDER BY SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT, thus 
| aaving the expense of a Coal deed as well as legacy and probate | 


| dut: ty. qemeneemmentinememnan 
OR SECUKING LOANS OR DEBTS. 

cr de varied and extensive Tables of this Institution will 
he found one peculiarly advantageous where Fousien. are ui 
for securing loans or debts. The rate of Premium by this 

will protect the Interest of the Policy-holder from all — 

tingencies, and — a Life assured to proceed to, and reside in, 
part we 

nn cheat °MUTUAL AS ASSURANCE -— 

ssurances may be eftected from 501. to 10,0002. on a Single Life. 

facire ofits ens to the Assured, and divided annually. 





Credit for half theamount of the first five annual Premiums. 


Medical men remunerated for their Reports 
Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, greatly extended. 


COLLEGE GE EDUCATION. 





HE So 4 es ae AND ~~ p 
T x So Surveyor, ir in his 22nd year, is 
le. zone ‘ot ¥ EXaa a Carpenter's or Builder's 

oro’ oy, unauemense vite wa duties of . 
coe seed will t ll be give ven on applica. in in writing, 


C 
Couniry preferred 
TO epiuwax CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
T dvertiser, who, for the last seven years, has 
Cashier “Kee one 
ROT aia Gems in, the Kingdom, desires 


St Funes nate desined. 8. G. B. 4, Charles street, 





been constructed expressly for the use of this 
I . ere oO 4 a Parent by -_ payment of a very small 
»nual premium, may, in event © 
cither en an ss payable from the age of 17 to 33, or an equiva- 
lent amount in money. 
d im t Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowmen seta for C Children, are in course of, construction, and will 
ries Irables t for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities, are parti- 
cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as & means —< 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a resource eseine the . 
casaalties of age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of healt 
and fortune. heneatl li 
nformation and p etn y be on applica- 
enue Head Offices of the yan ~ An or to the respective 


Agents, throughout the EE He MORWASON, Managi naging Disector. 
Appligntions for Agencies may be made to thi 








WMAN, iz 


Policies absolutely Fe DISE UT ABLE; and made PAYABLE | 


ol ie ers 


death, secure to a Child, | 


FLOCR MILLS.—The ESSEX ECONOMIC 
FIRE OFFICE was + in 184, to INSURE 
FLOUR MILLS at reduced rat 
JOHN K. K. LEAKE, Secretary, Head Office, Chelmsford. 


LONDON | ASSURANCE CORPOR ATION, 
esta ec by Ri harter. 1720. 
FOR LEP, FIRE, ‘AND MARINE ‘Inst RANCES. 


Head Office, 7, ——— Cornhill. 
Branch Office, iy 


Actuary. Peter ~S 4 F RS. 
This Corporation has effected oo for x period exceeding 
One Hundred and Thirty Years, on the m vourable Terms. 
JOHN La NCRENC ‘E, Secretary. 


Vf ERCHANT’S and TRADESMAN’S 
ware, LUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OPPICE, 5, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. 

JOHN «MACGREGOR, Faq. MP. Chairman 


The 

POLIC cine tele DISPUTABLE, unless obtained by fraud 

All the MEDICAL FEES PAID by the Society. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of the Assured. 

Non-forfeiture of Policies. Assurers who find it inconvenient te 
Pay their F pomnpamne as tney fall due, may have a credit of the 


la )ANS s ted on Personal and Securities in connection 
with Life — — ren 
obtained at the 


Prospectuses and every inform 
Office. GEORGE THOMSON Manager. 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 


[THE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
OFPICE, at the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 27, 
King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
gen e Dodd, esq. M.P. Gelensl F- . Meyuich. 
ereor then Jenderson, esq 


h Wm. Thrupp, esq. 
Then rates Sof p premium for sseurances ot either participating or not 


Association, are as low as is 











The additions made to the sums assured iy be policies which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared in 1842, 1847, 
and 1852, have averaged one-half of the premiums paid on them. 
Every restrictive condition of assurance, not absolutely neees- 
sary for the security of the office, hasbeen withdrawn from the 


policies. 

Every facility offered to about to effect assurances on 
lives, and any information t may be required on the subject of 
life assurance, can be obtained on sone at the office. 

M. BROWNE, Actuary. 
Agents required in the re county towns 











OANS.—Persons desirous of obtaining AD- 
VANCES from 501 to 250. upon gue persona! somata, 


repayable Ri cE . ¢- +; extending over a le ened 
eriod, are invi ine the _e les of ag B iris 
MUTUAL _SUpscnivtion LOA? RANCE CLASSES. 


pectus: rts, and every -- ma; "be obtatmed on 
egdlitation & at the , ieitish Mutual Life Office, 17, New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars. Rules 6d. each copy, or la. per post. ote.— 
Four new classes are now in course of formation for Lendon, and 
will immediately commence operations. 


ON ‘EY ON LOAN, at 3. 

j SABNEWAY’S CHARI 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this + een enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders re: 
within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to say, 
within the parishes and st. John the Evangelist, 

| St. Anne, Boho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Hanover-square, 

| St. James, St. Martin-in-the-Pields, St Mary-le-Strand, and St. 

Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each an is not to exceed 

| 100 Is to bear in terest after the rate of 31. per cent. per annum, 

| and is to be secured by the bond of the oe with two sureties. 
| Printed Forms of A and infor 

| be obtained by apolying personally, between the hours of Ten | 
‘ Three o'clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk and Solicitor to 

| the Trustees, No. 14, Great n-street, St. James’s Park. 

EDWARD 8. STEPHENSON 


| B 
y order, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 
NOTE. —The Trustees meet on the second Wednesday in every 
month, to consider such applications for loans as have Som sent in 
one clear week at the least the first day of the month —The 
sureties must be ¢ unexceptionable. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 
M2 VON + -—Any Gentleman havi ing the command 
or about 18,000. or 20. toph« charged on 
cae Freche Be Building Property, or willing tu a .ance about 
2,000. to be a expended on the estate, and making bricks, 
te may be introduced to considerable veGatcad business. — 
A er y letter, in the first instance, to Y.Z. Mr. Earnshaw, 119, 





Cent. 
— NOTICE’ 18 














PARPAULINS «FOR, COV ERING ROOFS 

) descrip: 
of ROPE Pused by Bull eeremaee the lowest ema. —~—— ; 
a ph A on sale or h restive the 


or hire. Orders per post 
t attention.—WILLIAM PIGGGTR, 115, Fore-street, 
Ci uy.5 ty, Manalyctarer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s Honourable 





ad Si — SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
RESIDENTIAL TICKETs.— - order to encourage the 
Erection of Houses at moderate rents, viz. from 20. to 50. per 
annum, te the wants of *serk and of “aatkir Game 


society, on the Suburban Lines of this , which traverse 


the most healthy and attractive = oft e neighbourhood of 
London, the Directors are terms for the issu 
ata uced rate, and fora aensinenl years, of Residen 
Tickets (ist or 2nd class), Twenty Houses or 


occu of such H i train 
will run on the Windsor line daily on a after the Ist April 
leaving Waterioo at eleven o'clock, p.m. and calling at the princi 
intermediate stations, and will continue to run 
summer and winter.—By order Court of Directors, 
Marcie HAM HARDING manana 
| York-road Offices, March 27th, 1852. 


LUMBING, &c. BUSINESS. —A good “oppor- 
tunity occurs for succeeding to 
| very eligible terms. The situgtion i good the ee ny RH 
| Fru and may be entered upon. fr the mere value of Steck and 
| Fixtures.—Apply to Mr. ‘ER, Clapham-road-place, to 


To PLUMBERS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS. 
TS BE DESFORED | OF, an old-established and 
ae or pattiealats apply wo Mr ADDIS. 6 Leicester 








ton 








INTERS aap i 
T° BE DISPOSED. OF. 


, letter, post-paid, to a Bat Mee id amo joner, 187, 
| TO ENGINEERS, [IRON SHIPBUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
To BE DISPOSED OF, the WORKS of a Firm 








which has been esta’ blished for many ears in one of the prin 
cipal shi of Seotland, with the 
achi' and T. for 5a ety Se 
Engineer--Lron 8 , and F. , in all the branches. The 
pee ee | most su and well ar 
tools & superior ee. 
Rey ape Hp wages low. Coals and iron 
terms. To one ormore parties 

— =< pit — ye, - YF me 
10, is found a most op, or 
oe to Mears FULLER aud HORSEY. co, 


further particulars 
Bilbee deed. 





LASS-CUTTERS AND OTHERS. 
A REGISTERED VENTILATOR to be 
POSE on advantageous terms.—This vention 
profitable eeetney Fin teveaser stor i deatrous of welling it oly on toot 
Xpply'by letter, prepaid, tod’ B. Post-otlie, Camberwell preca.” 
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? 
inane: ¢ we —>=>= 
E.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, Proprie- ERMANENT S8T 
' DELL nd 8 AUND ERS, | MAREE guar ine Marbl tee thet ye P ae 2H OR OTHER ConnvorNed SH, 
ANDELL an the Gentian, conpenee t! oh the Marale Teste, Tee Uaioe : te aR 


QUARRYMEN and STONE-MEKCHANTS, 





BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ....- . LIVERPOOL. 
Castle-fields .....cserseeeereereneees MANCHESTER. 
and de also cost for transit 
use any part of the Kingdom, furnished on application. 
WHARF, REGENT’ S-PARK 
M: ARKET MARTIN and WOOD solicit the attention 


ns, and others, to their steck of Portland, 
ee a. Stone; also Danger Slates, Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Bricks. Tiles, Laths. Fi Fire-stone, &c. oa 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. ortiand Head -stones, Ledgers, 
Steps. Landings, &c. cut to order on the shortest notice. Tarpaul- 
ings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Pipes, Syp yphons, &e. 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stuff, &c. Prompt 


attention paid to country orders. 
Q\ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 
PAINSWICK STONE — MARTIN and WOUD beg to in- 
ferm their Friends and the Building Trade seperety. that all 
Orders and Inquiries for the above Stone will be prom a at- 
tended to by being addressed to MARKET-WHARF, REG T’s- 
PARK-BASIN. 


ATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western Railway, 
i en yi FLUESTER respectfully informs 
ders, Masons, and Others that he continues to supply the 
anit Ground Stone, Corshamdown, Coombedown, and Far- 
1 aedown —~% of Ly best quality, and at the lowest prices. 
bans 4d Forest of Dean Stone in blocks, step-landings. or 
glabs of any “ieee B. Stone and other goods landed and 
carted. 














TO RUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS. 
UILDERS, MASONS, and others are informed 
they can now be supplied with YORK BLOCK. SAWN 
STEPS, SLABS, &c. at unprecedented prices, from the Caen 
Wharf, Rotherhithe. 


Tv Vd v Ad 

HE ROYAL HIBERNIAN PAVING FLAG. 
The attention of Architects, Surveyors, Builders, Masons, 
Paviors, and the trade generally, is respectfully called to an in- 
ion of this newly discovered Flag, from the Sister Island 
Tre proprietors are under the impression, looking at their superior 
eee. 1 cnesonem, that they will to a great extent supersede 
‘aithness Yorkshire. For Pavements, py 





lis, ~ a &c. &c. they can be sent of any size or 
Bn neice ne They have been Yotrod uced into  eovernl of the 
fications being 


leading streets in Liverpool. On plans and speci 
tnished, Fl Flazs for Pavements, &c. &c. can be shipped all ready 
= being iaid down, either by stermer to London, or elsewhere by 
vessel. There are upwards of 20,000 feet now on sale at 

Mr ICKS’s, "Yr at prices ranging from 36s. to 40s. per 100 


superficial feet, chisel-dressed on the edges, smooth-faced, and 
ready for use ; they resemble the > Caithness in appearance. can 
of iron felspar 


pitched with ‘aceuracy and ease, being com 
and silica 


Extract from the Mustrated E. 

“ The Kilrush Quarries do not yield Moet but produce large 
amd valuable flags of excellent quality. and adapted to the man 
xyhik. cones, and ee “ah =e S to which they are appli 

hese are actually ex 
su velo a a a ieation to Me ROBERT HICKS, 

a enn Stabe i a8 AS WEEKS, 24. Hanover-street, 

ese: or to Mr. 5 CUNARD ANDERSON, Limerick. 


PAVING, 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.— 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-h Corn Stores, Floors 
of Westiquees, » and every Geonnt vement laid down at 
the above low om, 9 = oe aranteed.— x Pye to zone 
PiLkINGTOR. NCEA vs eORITU MEN NT 
Na MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14, FIS REET. 
L—N.B. Country mts and Railway Bay — Con- 
tractors supp lied with the bitumen pif covering bridges and 


AVING, SINKS, COPING, SILLS, STEPS, 
Belfaced Siah. Harehill, Robin Hood, 
ick), Slates, Tiles (pan, plain, and foot), Chim- 
Pots (large or small sizes), Stone or Clay Pipes, Bends, 
Facto. &e. ilders are invited to in the goods, the 
eality of of which will be found to give every, satisfaction, and the 
rices such as must ensure gene’ ore val, a list of which will 
eye eae. L. and STURGE, Bridge Wharf, 
ity-road 


STIRLING S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 


road. Lambeth —A reduced list of prices of the 
best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will be sent on 
spriicaion (post- 





oo of 








id) being made. and inclosing a postage stamp. 
¢ prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. 


HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS. 





Patronized oy Royalty. the Heads of beg? Nobility, the Clergy, 
rehitects of Em yy Builders, Railway Contractors, and the 
Public generally. — NUS’s EN AMELLED SLATE (notwith- 
the vile and in ts of his patent that 





are ye agand continees to aon in favour with the public, being 

ore durable. and very much cheaper than marble — 

Price lists Ae a sheet of drawings, sent to any part of the kingdom 

ia. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy aod Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 

ittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate- hen at prices 
that defy competition. —49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 
Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, 

of very large d'mension< and of superior A my ed have been 
used at the British Museum. National hiem Hospital, 

various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works Model Prison, Pen- 

tonville. and other penitentiaries, Malting Floors in Bedford<hire 








Kingdom of STATUARY, Veined, Sicilian, Dove, and Black 
Gold CAKRANA'WIKA the coanee of his own 


Quarries 
A-WH BO yy ae Pimlico, at the foot of 
1. Pridae Crescent-terrace, Millbank. 


ey uxhal 
- MM. THOS THOMPSON, Agent 





workmanship is the Westminster Marble Company's 
Works, Earl-street, Holywell-street, 
their superior stock of statuary, Sienna, black and | o> vein, and 
other rd -pieces, tombs, monuments, tablets, ly 
solicitec 


TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
BSERVE!!! the Ch t Depot in England for 
MARBLE CHIMNEY- PIECES of superior La G-. 


Millbank. An inspection of 





Wharf, Lower Be 


machinery. 
for 


ate, for HALLS, DAIRIES, LARDERS, 


HMiediedal Corks, 
FHemorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 
AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICU ae and "STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
1 place, Pimlic 
MARBLE CH MNEY. PIECES manufactured by improved 
= public are invited to view the stock, unequalled 


ualit 
° v4 "GOOD i NL PORTY carne Piss FOR 


Pam giemsent to the Trade. 
MARBLE WORK all its branches, > of ovenestably cheap 


N.B. Th Royal Bin "Omnibu cae the ‘Works every ten 
e* ue” nibuses e Wo 
utes from th: 


As used at S| Corner, 
JOHNS and CO. having flected oo ye Park improvemeniy 
useful material, con confidently 
a the Public Senerally, as ofr i 


being a non-ahso: Y ary in 

apted for Railway Bp ip Talon" Workhoina, iy 
&e. ewt. will cover 250 I 

and MAY BE Expo gh are ITH P red 


OHNS and CO.'S STUCCO CEMENT —This 
quath Yehootion te rte. ot Moen ent, from the 
i ft above all wos for internat 


external surfaces, mate 8 well ay 

has no caustic qualities; may be Painted or ae Of it kind ; 

je bl boone | e rencentes ; S00 n becomes as hard as lew dayy; 
rush and water. a4 Rone; 


d may be 
“The merits of the PALN T 
stucco work ofall kinds, and “external work Kad. ma " 
testimonials, my and every informati : ern 
gn application nt0 the Bo le ns, PHILIP HARE a rand horns 
ance to wholesale Galen” A liberal alice. 


EORGE and 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS nou RLE 


t an Desk ognel 
Also, Manufacturers of P ASTER. MASTIC, ye 
Importers of MARBLE and POZZOLAN 
Dealers in Slates, Slabs. Hair, Whiting, ~ 
my eee 
TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known a 
esteemed in London, for plastering pur) 
SHE GRU WHITE a BONS aay 
an 
minster, and Seel-street, Liverpool bannato, 


Kia S and PARIAN = 
FRENCH PLASTER for 1-7 pom Then well known 














[ TALIAN 


3,000 feet of slabs. 
Arri 


of various Marbles, pot al Veined, Sicilian, pore Sienna, 
Bardilla, Black and Gold, Brocatello, Levante, and B 
Royal, Ala 


Mr. FRAN KLIN N, “Proprietor. Office hours, Eleven until Three. 


and GALWAY MARBLE 
QUARRIES. 

Depot, Whitehall-wharf, Parliament-street, Westminster, 

Arrived, from Galway, per Margaret, 87 blocks of Black, and 


ved, from Leghorn, per Mermaid, Robert, and Pehr, 100 tons 


aster, and all pe in 


The following vessels e xpected dai 
Lively Lass, Galway, 113 Black $m 190 tons. (Arrived.) 
Moreaiie, Leghorn, 37 Blocks, 86 tons. ({Arrived.) 
Rapid, Leghorn. La —. 100 tons. 
ced prices, Terms, six montha 





Wood Sawing Mills, Commercial-road 
STOCK in London of VEINED MARBLE, in SLABS, at 
following low prices for cash :— 


Black, Was A= | Gold, tee and all other Marbles in s peneeal 
use, in slab and bleck, equally low. 


worth. York, and other ‘stone genera’ 
LANDINGS, or SLABS. SINKS GRANITE CURB, &c. 


EINED MARBLE.—TO MASONS, 
BUILDERS, &—NOW ON SALE, at the Marble and 
Pimlico, the py 4 


inch, 1«. 3d. per foot super. ; 1 Pong 1s. 64. 
Slabs anes lly packed as forwarded to any part of E d. 
Sawing. per foot .. cartage atm Bardilla, Dove 


PORTLAND STONE, from oy best rry. Hare Hill, Winger- 


use. either in BLOCK, 
JOHN HOLMES, Agent. 





and 
po al f lity, may be ob- 
of almost any size, and of very superior Ks > now 
tained from thes " 


Monuments and other Ecclesiastical Decorations. and since that 
period until now has not 

| colour is white, and beautif 
and capable of taking a high 


Ru bhed Paving, } 
} “7 kind of internal House 


po hand. 


O ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, BUILDERS, 
STONE LE MASONS, &. &c.—-ALABASTER 
ON, near DERB Y¥.— Alabaster in blocks 


ese o cua on sprmeaten ¢ 
JOSEPH SMITH and SONS, 
HORMINGLOW near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
This stone was extensively used during the Middle F.. for 


obtained in blocks of any size. Its 
ly variegated. It is easily Pr bay 


m Within s 4 


uickly, and can 
J ¥ WH TE and SONS, 


pon Made ae? a by OHN Bi RAL 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 
ORTLAND CEMENT 
the bi st } apnee | for external on iaeeee nae te 
As 





no colow . does not vegetate, and is not 
mortar for brickwork, it Ae Ad be mixed with three to four parts rere 
gand; concrete, it rry ten to twelve times its vol 

of sind and gravel. — iemtnaterel’ by JOHN Ley wire 
and SONS, 17, Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-stree, 
Liverpool. 


RTLAND CEMENT, 

mperia! Bushels ANTITY, 

THE. STANDARD —C As FRANCIS 
Works, Nine Elme. London 





in Casks of te 
NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
and SONS, Cement 





6, South Wharf, Paddington. 
PORTLAND CEM ENT—CHARLES 
RICHARDSON has the confidence in introducing 
to the trade the above superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour 
and quality (a m never before attai in Portland 
extraordinary cementitious 
pane = the action of ae and ih and is more durable than 
other Cement ; does not vegetate. , OF crack, com 
with which its’ ania hydraulic’ AF es stamp it at once asthe 
first cement of the day for work where all the above qualities ar 
It is ot Ae Be | on the only principle Portland 
ean be, dg ~~ w ty the statements put es on 
be) have hitherto had yh 
poy £sq. at his Works near the River Avon. and AA 3 
ail pars 0 f the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 


ORTLAND CEMENT, Lp Br ho WESTON, 


havin; yt bee 
to inform t o trade tn general that he can supply t ayy 
Aity they may eeeereieheres bis Works Millwall Po ey 
at A An rew's Wharf, -street, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scot 


. West Lias, and Mastic 
Cements. French and English Plaster, &c. 


RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 
PUERT. KENT. — Messrs. ROBINS and "00. sol 
of their Sete mle the public to their su 
fident that the great improvement in the man 




















re thereof 





lish. which ders it 


ration 
waft in be Mr. WILLIAM FIELD, 58, Holywell-street, 
pot, 244, Wharf, Paddington, where & stock is always 





railway fresh from the kilns to any part ofthe kingdom. It 


supplied ready ground for that purpose. Price, = ma Se cntaland 
on application to JOHN ELLIS 4 


ARROW LIME.—This celebrated hydraulic 
Lime, from the Blue Lias Stone, can now be forwarded i 


ming much more generally used for Concrete, and can 
and SONS. Leiceste 





for 
concrete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The shell lime 
for mortar is burnt on an improved principle, leaving scarcely any 
core. The satisfaction constantly expressed by Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Contractors. of the above, is its best 
Gibbs, Canning, i Co's Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, Juno- 
tions, Bends, and Fire ¢ 
ROMAN 
CEMENTS of the best quality. 
SECON DS, PAVIORS’, STOCKS. and other Bri 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The superior 


manner in which the above is ground renders it ch 


a the present will insure to them a continuance of that 
Leow with which ner hare so been favoured —Orden 

toms ey Works, and at Great f d-yard, Whitehall 
are 





ORTLAND CEMENT. — The difficulty of of 
procuring this valuable Cement of uniform 
streneth has hitherto prevented its more general use. Cini 
and Builders will find that these two ity ta tat qualities wn be 
depended on with the that manuhene by 
Cc. J. HILTON, at his 
of be! 9 Works. ge my Kent, x which e, as also at rr 
pper Thames-st , 
, orders can now be received # au 








recommendation. 
joods. 
PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 


icks, 
CHARLES KICHARKDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 





and others a list of their prices yt Cash on delivery. 





a ee the Race Stand at Brighton. Ports- 
mouth Barrack are kept in ye sa in large quantities at 
— Whart, “Hilkonketrect, also by Mears SHARPE, 

woaneciven 8 and Messrs. BRABYS, Belvedere-road, where terms 
may be o' 





manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, Mill Wail, Isle | 
of Dogs, And sold at No. oe rf, Praed-street, Paddington. 

Vases, tarzas, copttals. coats of arms, chimney shafts. 
trusses. flower pots, ae ornamental work required to stand 
heat and frost without cracking or changing colour, may be had at 
meget y My toy cost a hem n cement. 

erra more durable than iron, granite, marble, or stone, 
and may be made of black, red, and light cream colours of every 
shade. It can be move unercut and delicately wrought than either 
stone or marble. and architects can have their own desi; —s 
and fired in this material (without moulding and the chance of 
copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. 








Platforms, and vanes 4 Ree poe | = , Seaman Flooring. 1 j 
per ton. Tools and operas t to any 
agreement.-—G RY ASE "POOrTir. Asthalte We Works, 
rhithe. Established 1834. Importer of Trinidad Asphalte. 





| In not leas than Six Vard a Po 
all goods stations on the London and Brighton and cn mag Sry 
prep apt Page pony + Fee a. A a ot y, hot from 

¢ Kilns dally, a e Cc ers” rms an To, 
y RATT COTTA and SCAGLIOLA | snd delivered to all part 





per 
works ; 8. per yard delivered within five te in not less than 
yard quantities. Booking. 
monthly. 
the best.— Address, 
| place. Old Kent-road. 


M REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, BROTHERS, 
Merstham Lin.e Works, near Reigate. bev to offer to Builders 
Grey-Stone Lime ...... 6s. 0d > poe Tees, or 22 } pee 


oo alte 





it on the ter for 


Stations, 


Prices for Cash on delivery :— yard at the stations or 
2s. per yard; ls. per 

pore -F for. The quality is warranted to be 
erstham, near Reigate, Croydon; or Youl’s- 


Collecti 





TPHOMAS FREEN and CO. LIME BURNERS, 


by the freight, direct from the 
= = Cras -road, Ki 


—- ws ye or vine 
A SPHALTE for RAILWAY ARCHES, Bridges, | & BaF Jets Paes Chimneys Plater, Hal, Wah 


Wouldbam-on- ‘from the Grey end Chalk Lime supplied 
ilns, or fresh from oo wharfs, 

ueen’s Wharf G ee 
arf, New Whar road, Battle- 





THOMAS FREEN and CO. REGENT’S 


and the public that, since the lat 
a, REBUILT ft MANUPAGTC RY. 


further beg to state. 





WHITE AND BROWN 
ORNAMENTAL LAVA 
PATENT METALLIC LAVA,| 


= cam OR and ARMA b hut, 
For the INTERIOR of CHURCHES MUSEUMS 
VESTIBULE. CONSERVATORI OS ke ke.; ~ as | 


Covering Railw: Terraces, Koo’ 
w SAMPLES LAY Font ratirez Arches List of P: aw oe 


r, may be obtained at th the Office, 6, Guildhall-Ch 
hall-street, City ; and at the Office of The Bullder 


machinery, these articles, they trust. 
| the high character they have always hitherto borne in the trae. 


CANAL, KINGSLAND-ROAD, beg to inform their friends 

ises, they have 
THEIR MANUPFACTO and raf new 

repared to supply ROMAN CEMENT and TPRASTER OF 

I8 in any 7 quamtision, direct from their mills T. F. and Co 

that having made great improvements % their 

will be found fully to support 





Patenters. 
PARKERS “ROMA AN 
Goments, English and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 





OMAN and OTHER CEME 
sanuSectared, bs by J. M_ BLASHFIELD, Asst ¥.' 
RKERand WYATT, who, in 1796, first introduced 
CEMENT; also Tarras and Portland 





PATENT PORTLAND and ROMAN 
CEMENTS. — WINKFIELD, BELL, and CO. of Est 
Greenwich, oa nentos pow completed som e heavy contracts, art 
prepared to execu orders to any extent for either of the sbore 
Cements, which i are pone prepared to prove exceed any othe 
in their cementitious qualities at t manufacturing. Many 
ven where their Cements 
ers ressed to their Works wil 

- 0 panebeany attended to,and termseent. Where ——- art 


Mr. ir GEORGE 81 SH eee Union Wharf. 
to be 
PARIAN CEMENT ta ht 


FEW 
WITHIN A COUPLE or DAYS.—CHABRLES mere’ sad 
8ONS8, Patentees, Nine Elms, London. 


N EDINA (ROMAN) 
material of which this cement is made is AibSe in the 
Isie of Wight. It hasall the pro: 





much better to engineering works, from the rapidity with 
which it sets oe hardens under water. Tt has been Ic st 
the great Breakwater at Cherbou ; im» similar work at Hs 


and at Dover new pier. to unite t ¢ masonry. 
the centre pier of the Tubular Bridge at M 
Medina Cement. A new 


uct FRANC 13 and BONS. Ri Nine Elms, re ondon; or Wat 
fine tur Sexthompton, KL. FLUDER, American Whatt 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & 
descriptions of RRA COTTA 
CEMENT, naa PLASTER CASTINGS, ex 


ecuted in 
first-rate y J. jnenpunt at 
SON, Modellers, &e. «3, Parker street, Dew “ ry lane. ent 

assortment of of Corinthian, pomle, oee onan eer a 


Piowers, Balusters, Trusses, &. ; 
Shafts. 








ol 





WINDOW BLINDS. —TYLOR and PACE, 
» Window oi Mesutactereen, 2. Oxford: —s 

ove’ uare. 
the following Bile a Winpow BL ENDS» mich sai 

eee ot. Bd. 3 mate and bine Agen an eae 
per square foo ‘ inds 

Hers, 8d. ; wire blinds, in oe 

is in. perforated tine blinds. in ditto, 1s ad. out-ide blinds 
striped cloth in cases, ls. 94. Transparent bli 





Manufactory, Mill | Wall, Poplar; Depéts, C 


beth, and Paddington- om ‘an 


Engravins, with Ve and — to builders 
forwarded on application, post 
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